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A BRIGHT NEW SCHOOL YEAR = 
A BRIGHT NEW COMPTON'S 


This happy scene is occurring in hundreds of classrooms across the land as the new 
school year begins. Children and their teachers, just returned to school, are eagerly 
anticipating the rare store of information awaiting them as they open their bright 
new Compton’s. 

A steadfast friend to the young student—an unfailing aid to the busy teacher— 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the first and last resort for those “thousand- 
and-one-question”’ days that lie immediately ahead. 

Ask for a set of the newest Compton’s for your classroom as well as for your school 
library. Full information, prices, and terms on request. 


Write for free materials listed below. Get your request in now. Supply limited. 


Free to Teachers 
While they last, any one of 
the following booklets— 
‘‘Samplings” from Compton’s 

© Primary Materials 

®@ Science Materials 

© Complete 98-page article 
on the U.S.A. 


Write to address bélow, giving 
position. Mention this 
magazine. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


For information, prices and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 
JOHN D. LaWALL, Dist. Mar. 81 Daley Blvd. Rochester 5, New York 
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Newfoundland provides an eloquent answer... 


Photos taken in Newfoundland 
1948 
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In 1944 an international group of physicians In 1948, after certain diet improvements were 
surveyed nutrition in Newfoundland, was struck made, medical investigators found Newfoundland 
with the listlessness and apathy of the children. children eager, alert—as children should be. 





From little Newfoundland—a lesson in better health! 


@ Five years ago, concerned over the signs of widespread malnutrition, the New- 
foundland government invited a group of Canadian, British and American physicians 
to make a nutritional survey. Other steps taken to improve the national diet 
included compulsory enrichment of all white flour. In 1948 a resurvey showed a 
sharp decrease in the symptoms of malnutrition associated with lack of the nutrients 
provided by enriched flour. There was a remarkable increase in the general health 
of both children and grown-ups. 








WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US? Reliable data habits are almost the only excuse for inadequate 
show that the enrichment of our flour and bread, nutrition in this land of plenty. What you teach 
begun here in 1941, provides safe margins of the your students will help establish good eating habits 
essential nutrients, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, early . . . eating habits that will mean healthier, 
and iron in the normal diet. Today, faulty eating happier Americans! 


@ These materials, developed for us by specialists in 


Ylow available (free sine request) a nutrition and education, stress all foods in their 
N EW CLASSROOM Al DS FOR THE TEACH | NG proper relationship. You will find them very helpful. 


in teaching good eating habits. Write for descriptive 
leaflet. Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson 
OF BETTER EATING HABITS: Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 






Chuck your antediluvian wall 
charts as so many teachers 
have done. The best idea in 
reading readiness is in two 
big, beautiful, meaningful 
books—one with just pic- 
tures and one with pictures 
and 52 basic words. Both 
are woven around the char- 
acters created for EASY GROWTH ‘IN 
READING. 


Sooner or later every one of your pupils 
must know something about insurance, 
social security, instalment buying, taxes, 
savings, or investments. To give them this 
“know-how” you teach the kind of prac- 
tical mathematics that helps in everyday 
life. Where can you find it? In Dr. Gross- 
nickle’s new GENERAL MATHE- 
MATICS which offers 3790 problems with 
social applications; 1667 of them compu- 
tational; and 2123, thought type. 


“Who is Admiral Byrd?’ If your pupils 
want to kriow, they have available a single 
inexpensive source of simple reference. In 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, names of famous persons, in- 
cluded right in the main word list, have 
been selected for (1) general importance 
(2) special interest to boys and girls and 
(3) relation to the curriculum. Write for 
school dictionary analysis. 


A strip of forest land extends across North 
America, Europe, and Asia. Inhabitants of 
this strip, although in three different con- 
tinents, have many characteristics in com- 
mon. You can easily explain this 
geographic feature to your class if you use 
NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD 
inOUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. 
In this text, there are 22 pages, each de- 
voted to a two-color, pole-centered map 
showing the location and extension of the 
region being discussed and a photograph 
portraying the main activity or character- 
istic of the region. 


October is the month to furbish your li- 
brary in preparation for Book Week. The 
WINSTON PRICE LIST, pp. 20-24, gives 
you our leading library titles. For com- 
plete description, ask for library booklet. 


ADVENTURES IN 
READING—a three- 
book series for Grades 7, 
8, 9—solves the prevalent 
problem of where to ob- 
tain material with teen- 
age interest but sub- 
grade difficulty. 


WINSTO 
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The October Cover 


Our artists, in designing the October 
Cover, fashioned a design appropriate 
for the observance of Pennsylvania 
Week. Obviously, to embrace in one 
design all the elements of the great- 
ness of our Commonwealth is not pos- 
sible. They have selected, however, a 
number of the objective forms with 
which all of us are familiar and which 
contribute to making Pennsylvania a 
Commonwealth of industry and homes. 

Certainly one of the significant 
things of our Commonwealth is the 
diversity of its natural resources and 
occupational opportunities. Side by 
side, throughout the Commonwealth, 
manufacturing, industry, agriculture, 
forests and streams, intermingle and 
provide employment and recreational 
opportunities to all of our citizens. 

Our cover embraces in the main, 
the material greatness of Pennsylvania. 
Our leading article spells out the 
significance of government, social, and 
cultural developments of Pennsylvania 
and the place which this history holds 
in our school curriculum. 

The alert reader of the JOURNAL 
will find also in this issue a number 
of line sketches which portray our State 
flower, the Mountain Laurel—our 
State bird, the Ruffed Grouse—our 
State tree, the Hemlock—our coat of 
Arms—and the Pennsylvania flag aloft 
at the State Capitol. 

As we join in the observance of 
Pennsylvania Week, appropriate is a 
song premiered by the Pennsylvania 
Legislative Correspondents Associa- 
tion at their night of fun last spring :— 


Roll Along Pennsylvania, Roll Along 
(Tune, Roll Along Covered Wagon) 


Roll along, Pennsylvania, roll along. 

To your rivers and your hills we sing 
a song, 

Other places may be fine 

But give me that State of mine, 

Roll along, Pennsylvania, roll along. 


Roll along, Pennsylvania, roll along. 

To your women and your men we sing 
a song, 

Keep your flag a flying high, 

On your mountains in the sky, 

Roll along, good old Keystone, roll 
along. 
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“KANGAY” 
means “WELCOME” 
...When you carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

















...and you‘re welcome 
wherever you travel because 
NCB Travelers Checks are 
international currency . . . safe, 
spendable everywhere. Good 
until used. Promptly refunded if 
lost or stolen. Cost so little... 
only 75¢ per $100. Buy them at 


your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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OF NEW YORK 
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$1584.25 to Mrs. C___ 


$291.00 to Miss W_ 


amination is required. The cost. . 
for weekly benefits of $25.00. Simply clip and mail the coupon 


unpreparedness... Za2£2 — 


So discovered this early 19th century Lancaster 
County schoolboy who,—for failing to prepare his les- 


sons, was forced to “ride” the Master’s hand-hewn wooden 
horse. ... 


Life’s lessons to the unprepared are not only uncomfortable, 
—but unprofitable, too. That’s why more than 35,000 teachers 
have prepared for the unexpected accident or illness by 
joining Educators. See how Educators liberal policies protect 
teachers’ savings—by studying these actual claims cases from 
our files. ... 


, teacher. 
Since 1927 Educators has paid Mrs. C 





_____. 23 different 





claims for disabilities including arthritis, abscessed "teeth, 
rheumatic fever, flu, sprains of shoulder, wrist, elbow and 
spine,—muscular neuritis, leg infection, streptococcic throat, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, and anemia. Her policy,—still in force,— 
costs $15.00 yearly. 





, teacher. 


Three weeks after joining Educators, Miss W. suf- 


fered an attack of appendicitis, promptly received the above 
claim payment for the ensuing. operation and convalescence, 
Her policy,—still in force,—costs $52.50 annually. 


UCATORS protection offers you the same security. Both in- 


dividual and group policies are available, Both provide gen- 
erous benefits . 


.. year ’round coverage (all leaves included) 
. hospital and surgical benefits if desired. No physical ex- 
. ? As little as 9¢ a day 


for full particulars, 


ae Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


FREE 

TO 

YOU 
Educators ‘*'Stitch-in- 
Time’’ Mending Kit, 


with needle, pins and 
over o dozen different 
colors of thread. Mail 
the coupon for yours— 
TODAY. 


r 
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Lancaster, Pa. 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators Mending Kit, also full 
(CJ Group Protection [] Have representative 


information on your -In- 
dividual Protection 
call 


Name 
Address 











Iu “This Tesue 


® The pride which Pennsylvanians 
have in their Commonwealth is ex- 
pressed in many ways during Pennsyl- 
vania Week which will be celebrated 
this year, October 17-24. In this issue 
the cover picture and the feature article 
by Gene M. Langan portray many of 
the glories of our great State. Look, 
too, for the small cuts of our State 
flower, bird, etc. 


& The second article of our series on 
taxation answers the question, where 
does Pennsylvania tax money come 
from. In an easily understood account, 
Jesse Burkhead of Syracuse University 
gives us the information we need on 
these tax sources. 


® Would you like to hear yourself as 
your students hear you in the class- 
room. If so, try the experiment dis- 
cussed by R. Vincent Price on the 
way you can use the wire recorder in 
your classroom. 





& You will want to read too, the ways 
several of the schools in Pittsburgh 
got understanding of our “One World” 
through programs on the radio and 
at 1949 commencements. 


& We were gratified to receive some 
very prompt returns of the reader's 
questionnaire in the September issue 
of the JourNAL. Don’t you want to fill 
in one of these blanks and send it to 
the editors? 


> Has your school planned its Ameri- 
can Education Week program? Its 
Observance of United Nations Week 
which falls on the same dates as Penn- 
sylvania Week? See Educational In- 
terests notices for sources of program 
materials for two of these observances. 


& The fall series of committee meet- 
ings at PSEA Headquarters started 
with meetings of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee, the Executive Council, and 
the Legislative Committee. Meetings 
in Harrisburg and those of Convention 
Districts and Local Branch Leaders 
crowd educational calendars in Octo- 
ber, November, and December. 
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Pennsylvania History in the School 


cT 153 of the 1943 session of the 

Pennsylvania General Assembly 
required that a course “in the history 
and government of the United States 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania” be included in the high school 
curriculum. Many of our secondary 
schools have already taken a more ad- 
vanced step by setting up History of 
Pennsylvania as a separate one-se- 
mester subject in addition to the pre- 
scribed two-semester United States 
History course. 

This movement seems to have stirred 
up a violent storm of opposition and 
protest among those who see nothing 
to be gained by a further breakdown 
in the study of history to a state or 
community level. Such a division in 
history, they contend, might cause the 
student to lose sight of the broader 
aims and bigger issues in his frantic 
digging into the maze of facts and 
anecdotes, which should be, they claim, 
the function of the local historical 
societies to unravel, or which should 
be left to intrigue the community ex- 
pert who has long since selected local 
history as his leisure pastime. 

It is with this line of thought that 
we wish to take issue. We find nothing 
in the nature of “history” to make 
illog‘cal its breakdown, for study pur- 
poses, to a state or local level. On the 
contrary, we feel that delving into the 
particular may give our general inter- 
pretations more meaning; and the en- 
richment our study of history receives 
from the injection of local ingredients 
makes very worth while the effort in- 
volved. 


Man as “Man” 


It is to our everlasting glory and a 
distinct credit to our educational 
system that the History class of the 
American school today, even in this 
century thus far marred by two world- 
wide conflicts with their accompany- 
ing destruction and devastation and 
an apparent lowering of spiritual 
values, still clings to that approach to 
history which would treat man in all 
his complexity—man as “man.” Grati- 
fying, indeed, is the observation that 
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Curriculum 


GENE M. LANGAN 


Principal, William Penn and 
Benjamin Rush Elementary Schools 
Scranton 


our teachers and students still adhere 
to that definition of “history,” as enun- 
ciated by Buckel: 

“History is a record of man and 
his progress . . . a continuous stream 
of human events, ideas, and tendencies; 
... that the real history of the human 
race is a history of tendencies _per- 
ceived by the mind not just of events 
discovered by the senses.” 

In a simple way we might list the 
usual aims of a course in history, as 
follows: (1) to get a knowledge of 
our backgrounds in habits, beliefs, art 
of expression, scientific thought, social 
customs, order to 
understand them better; (2) to secure 
training in methods of observation 
and criticism—learning to think back 
from “effect” to “cause”; (3) to de- 
velop a_ tolerant, open-minded ap- 
proach to issues; (4) to build up the 
library habit—to explore every phase 
of the topic; (5) to make factual ma- 
terial the basis of historical judgment; 
(6) to equip ourselves better to meet 
problems of the present and future 
through experience gained in the study 
of the past. 

Can the History of Pennsylvania be 
studied from this broad approach and 
these general objectives attained? 

It has been said that the history of 
Pennsylvania is “a concentrated study 
of the nation as a whole.” So naturally 
the history of our State will follow in 
a parallel line the history of America. 
There will be the period of discovery 
and early settlement, the colonial era, 
the Revolutionary period, and so forth. 
And major events in United States 
History will have a prominent place 
in the story of our Commonwealth be- 
cause Pennsylvania is truly the “Key- 
stone of the Union Arch,” since like 


institutions—in 


America, Pennsylvania had its begin- 
nings in Europe, since here patriots 
struggled for freedom and here inde- 
pendence had its birthplace, and since 
here are to be found the wealth, nat- 
ural resources, and skilled workmen 
so important in the nation’s develop- 
ment and in the present industrial 
power of our country. 

Our purpose shall be to demonstrate 
with examples how the History of 
Pennsylvania can be explored from the 
broad phases of history and how the 
general objectives can be achieved 
through a study of the Keystone State. 
Always realizing that these phases and 
aims overlap, we shall still endeavor to 
place the event in that category where 
because of dominance of certain factors 
or because of its inherent character- 
istics it seems rightly to belong. 


Political Role 


For the analysis of the evolution of 
political ideas and institutions we 
would trace the changes in govern- 
mental practices from the beginning of 
recorded history in Pennsylvania 
(1609) to the present. To facilitate 
our work perhaps a division into 
periods would be helpful, for example: 
Period of Dutch Interests on the 
Delaware 1609-1638; Swedish Control 
1638-1655; Dutch Dominion 1655- 
1664; Rule of York 1664-1681; Pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania 1681-1776: the 
Rise and Development of Our Com- 
monwealth after 1776. 

Operation of our State government 
under our four constitutions (1776, 
1790, 1838, and 1873) might be a 
basis for another division for a survey 
of Pennsylvania from the Revolution 
to the present. A detailed unit treat- 
ment of the history of political parties 
in Pennsylvania can be made to cover 
a lot of ground. Or maybe a study of 
the executives of provincial Pennsyl- 
vania and the governors of the Com- 


Has the history of Pennsylvania a place in the school curriculum? 
Mr. Langan shows how certain national events take on increased 
significance as the Pennsylvania flavor is added. Photographs were 
furnished by the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce. 
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Cloisters at Ephrata 


Home of a semi-monastic order of German Seventh Day Baptists 
established in 1732. These ancient buildings were used as a military 
hospital after the Battle of the Brandywine. 


monwealth and their. administrations 
may be followed. The history of the 
growth in number and functions of 
our political subdivisions cannot be 
neglected. . 

Special attention would be given to 
national affairs of the political nature 
where Pennsylvania had a role. Events 
like the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention, the Whiskey Rebellion and 
the Fries “Hot Water” War, although 
national in scope, were almost ex- 
clusively Pennsylvanian in regard to 
place of occurrence. 

More evidence of our State’s place 
in the national limelight would be 
found in the number of national 
shrines within our boundaries—Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Liberty Bell, Gettys- 
burg, Fort Necessity—to note a few. 
Not to mention Pennsylvanian person- 
alities who have gained a_ perpetual 
spot in our nation’s hall of fame— 
William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Buchanan, Albert Gallatin, 
James Wilson, David Wilmot, General 
George Marshall among others. 


The Military Phase 


Under the military phase we would 
discuss the major contributions of the 
Keystone State to the armed conflicts 
of our country. This would be “local- 
ized” by such references as: reluctance 
of our Quaker controlled colonial as- 
sembly to vote funds for military pur- 
poses prior to 1756; Western Pennsyl- 
vania in the French and Indian War 
(setting of Cecil B. deMille’s recent 
movie “Unconquered”) ; Mad Anthony 
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Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line 
(our State’s contingent of Washing- 
ton’s Revolutionary Army) ; the Penn- 
sylvania Navy; Colonel John Geary’s 
“American Highlanders,” a Pennsyl- 
vania unit in the Mexican War; our 
famous Civil War generals; the hero- 
ism of our 28th division in both World 
Wars; Pennsylvania “Arsenal of the 
Arsenal of Democracy” in World War 
II. 

From our more intensive treatment 
many facts, either entirely omitted or 
barely mentioned in history books of 
America, would be uncovered. We 
would learn that the Liberty Bell was 
cast in London by order of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly and that it was 
hidden in the Zion Reformed Church, 
Allentown, in 1777 when the British 
occupied Philadelphia. The United 


States Marine Corps was organized in 


1775 in Philadelphia with Tun Tavern 
its first recruiting office and the tavern 
owner, Robert Mullan, its first recruit- 
ing officer. President George Washing- 
ton presented Commission Number 
One in the United States Navy to 
John Barry in Philadelphia, February, 
1794, Benedict Arnold who later turned 
traitor made some of his questionable 
contacts while military governor of 
Philadelphia after evacuation of the 
British in 1778; and that he married a 
Philadelphia Tory belle, Peggy Ship- 
pen. 
We would learn that wounded 
soldiers from Washington’s army after 
the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown were cared for by Moravians 
at Bethlehem (in the first military 
hospital to be set up in America) and 
also by the brothers and sisters of our 
famous Ephrata Cloisters. A memorial 
to Molly Pitcher, heroine of an incident 
in the Battle of Monmouth, is found 
at Carlisle, her home for many years. 

Pennsylvania had a navy before the 
continental sea force was organized. 
The route of General John Sullivan’s 
troops marching to avenge the Wyom- 
ing Massacre of 1778 is today our 
Sullivan Trail. The “First Defenders,” 
first contingent to answer Lincoln’s 
call for defense of the National Capital 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, was 
a 530-man Pennsylvania detachment. 
Eight per cent of all United States 
forces in World War I came from the 
Keystone State. In World War II Penn- 


sylvania had more Congressional 





CRUE. 


Medal of Honor winners than any | 


other state, thirty-five. 


Social Development 


Under the social phase would fall 
such general topics as treatment of the 





Canal Boat 


History was made along the canals of this Commonwealth. They are 
today a reminder of a great inland water transportation system which had 
a large part in the development of industrial Pennsylvania. 
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Indians, social reform, and the de- 
velopment of education. In fair deal- 
ings with the Indians, Penn and the 
Quakers wrote a wonderful page of 
history especially as contrasted to the 
usage given the Red Man by other 
colonies and by the English in general. 
The famous Elm Tree Treaty negoti- 
ated in 1682 between William Penn 
and the Delawares at Shackamaxon 
was spoken of by Voltaire as “the only 
treaty between these people and the 
Christians that was never ratified by 
oath and that was never broken.” Also 
it has been established that, notwith- 
standing charter grant, the proprietor, 
Penn, and his heirs extinguished the 
right of the Indian to every square 
mile of Pennsylvania soil by a series 
of thirty-three treaties and purchases. 

The “Great Law,” written by Penn 
even before he embarked for America, 
made provision for the care of the 
poor and for prison workhouses. And 
in colonial Pennsylvania originated the 
first official protest against negro 
slavery in America in a document 
written by Mennonites of Germantown 
and addressed to the Quakers. Our 
Keystone State claims Lucretia Mott, 
Sara J. Hale, Anna Dickinson, Rebecca 
Gratz, and Eliza Spraat Turner among 
American women who gained world 
renown in the struggle for political 
and social reform. 

Education was close to the heart of 
our founder, William Penn, and he 
inspired the provision, by the Second 
Assembly in 1683, for education: for 
all youth of the province. Later the 
same year Enoch Flower was hired as 
a school teacher by the Provincial 
Council. We might trace the growth of 
education from the pioneer schools 
and old schoolmasters down to Act 
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‘ural resources. 





Eternal Light 


The peace memorial on the Gettysburg battlefield is a symbol of 
unity and good will between the North and the South. At the base of the 
memorial are the words, “Peace Eternal in a Nation United.” 


542 of the 1949 General Assembly 
providing for adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries. Free public education was en- 
acted into law in 1834 and the Free 
School Act of 1834 was protected from 
repeal in 1835 by one of the greatest 
speeches in the history of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, made by Thaddeus 
Stevens. 


Industrial Growth 


The industrial and economic ap- 
proach would involve a survey of the 
types of labor in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, tides of immigration, indentured 
servitude in Pennsylvania, the Indus- 
trial Revolution as it affected Pennsyl- 
vania and similar topics. It would in- 
clude the story of the growth of cities 
as a result of exploitation of our nat- 
It would be the ac- 


The country home of William Penn in Bucks County. 
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count of the lives and work of men 
like Andrew Carnegie, Charles Schwab, 
Jay Gould, and Colonel Edwin Drake. 

The nature of our population and 
the reason for its growth might offer 
a splendid example of the overlapping 
of the phases of history supporting 
the idea that movements are generally 
complex as to their roots and causes. 
First we have the constitution and con- 
tour of our land, the abundance of nat- 
ural resources and the climate (geo- 
graphical) ; then the motives for settle- 
ment—to escape persecution  (re- 
ligious), and desire to better the liv- 
ing condition found in Europe (eco- 
nomic). 


Religious Liberty 


Probably the greatest contribution 
of Pennsylvania to our country and 
the world at large is the precious gift 
of religious liberty in which William 
Penn, the Friend, founded our State 
and through which he helped to shape 
the destiny of America and ushered 
in a new epoch in the world of religion. 
This thought was expressed at a 
Founders’ Week Program held in 
Philadelphia in 1908 to celebrate the 
225th anniversary of the founding of 
Philadelphia. The best account of this 
memorable affair is to be found in a 
great little book by Isaac Clothier en- 
titled “Penn and Religious Liberty.” 
And the best review of this Quaker 
book is Stanley R. Yarnall’s pamphlet 
“Lest We Forget,” a reprint from The 
Friend, September 14, 1944. We rec- 
ommend this pamphlet as a device 
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This is regarded as the most authentic pic- 
ture of William Penn, made while in Ireland, 
age 22 years. Original at Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


for assigning proper emphasis to the 
religious phase of Pennsylvania _his- 
tory. 

At this interdenominational meeting 
held in 1908, sixteen speakers, repre- 
senting as many different religious 
sects, spoke for five minutes each on 
“Penn’s Contribution to Religious 
Liberty.” ‘We might use portions of 
the remarks of some of these speakers 
to serve as a reminder of the basic 
principles to which Penn devoted his 
life and the wonderful legacy in our 
national life which he left and which 
it is our responsibility to maintain. 

For example, Russell Conwell said, 
“Baptists came to this land abused 
and hated strangers .. . and only two 
communities would receive them with 
fraternal welcome and they were 
founded by William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore.” Monsignor Kieran, for 
the Catholics, continued, “. . . This 
tolerance was so well guaranteed dur- 
ing the lifetime of Penn and after that 
Pennsylvania was the only land under 
the British flag where Catholics could 
publicly in the sight of all men wor- 
ship God according to their con- 
science. .. . It is to the glory of Penn- 
sylvania that during 225 years of its 
existence no law has been passed and 
allowed to stand which would limit 
the rights of its people to free and 
public exercise of their religion, and 
to William Penn the noble founder we 
owe this just and liberal spirit.” 

Rabbi Krauskoff said in part, “Only 
twenty-five years earlier in the Puritan 
colonies only those who shared their 
righteousness were welcomed or given 
civil rights. . . . Quakers were im- 
prisoned and banished in Massachu- 
setts and whipped, branded, mutilated, 
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and even hung in Boston. . . . Had 
William Penn, the Friend, not landed 
here we of the Jewish people could 
probably never have come to these 
shores.” Bishop Coppin, representing 
negro churches, spoke thus, “. . . Here 
then was the soil into which William 
Penn must sow the seed of his ideal 
Commonwealth and organize a govern- 
ment that must stand for religious 
liberty, civic righteousness, and the 
new doctrine proclaimed by the 
Friends that God has made men peers 
and that the setting up of marks of 
separation was but dividing without 
cause and trifling with the noblest 


work of God!” 


Cultural Attainments 


In the realm of cultural advance- 
ment from colonial days to the present, 
Pennsylvania has contributed more 
than its share. In the field of painting 
there are names like Thomas Sully, 
Violet Oakley, and Edwin A. Abbey. 
Philadelphia and Bethlehem were 
among the foremost musical centers of 
colonial America. It was J. Fred 
Wolle, a Bethlehem native, who began 
in 1908 the famous Bach Choir Fes- 
tival, an annual presentation in that 
city ever since. And the “Big Three” 
of Pennsylvania composers Stephen 
Collins Foster, author of immortal 
tunes like “Oh Susannah,” a native of 
Lawrenceburg, a suburb of Pittsburgh; 
Ethelbert Nevin, born at Edgeworth, 
near Pittsburgh, whose “The Rosary” 
is sung today in many different lan- 
guages; and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, one of the most famous of the 
composers of American Indian folk 
songs. 

Out of the Junto, “a group of men 
united for a common purpose, to ad- 
vance knowledge,” organized in 1727 
by Benjamin Franklin grew three out- 
standing cultural institutions _ still 
functioning: The Franklin Institute, 
the American Philosophical Society, 
and the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
And among Pennsylvania leaders in 
science: John Bartram, the great 
botanist; David Rittenhouse who did 
the preliminary work on our famous 
Mason-Dixon Line; Robert E. Peary, 
who completed a successful expedition 
to the North Pole in 1909; Joseph 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen; 
John James Audubon, authority on 
bird life; and Dr. Joseph Leidy, who 
did major research in medicine and 
anatomy. 

Philadelphia was the medical center 


of provincial America and still claims 
that distinction. It boasted the first 
medical school’ in the American 
colonies as part of the college of Phila- 
delphia, now the University of Penn- 
sylvania. To the history of early medi- 
cine in America, Pennsylvania contrib- 
uted men like Dr. Thomas Bond, Dr. 
Thomas Cadwalader, Dr. William Ship- 
pen, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, a real 
pioneer in the field of psychiatry. 
These glimpses into the world of 
facts associated with the story of our 
Commonwealth ought, in our opinion, 
to bolster the contention that in 
“localizing” we are destroying nothing 
formerly held sacred but rather that 
we are travelling on safe ground and 
opening the door to a field where there 
is much spade work to be done and 
where much good can be accomplished. 
And all this fits into the task of the 
historian for object of his investiga- 
tion is man—“man” as he really is. 





Autumn Tapestries 


Roland T. MacLaren, retired prin- 
cipal of the Washington School in 
Williamsport, has been indulging his 
bent for poetry in his days of leisure 
with satisfying results. 

Two brochures of poetry have al- 
ready appeared under his name, 
“Treasure Trails” and “Reflections.” In 
the former booklet is a little piece en- 
titled “Autumn Tapestries” which por- 
trays dear old golden rule days. The 
poem glamourizes the opening of 
schools with children parading to the 
open portals. 


Borne on the breezes, soft and clear, 
A distant bell delights the ear. 

Each tone that trickles through the trees, 
In bright Autumnal melodies, 
Announces, on the morning air, 

That schools are opening everywhere. 

A host of happy, hurrying feet, 

The tintinnabulations greet, 

As on each highway, lane and trail, 
With books and bags and luncheon pail, 
Alone, in groups, or arm in arm, 

With childhood’s gay enchanting charm, 
Unmatched by aught that Autumn holds, 
A panorama fair, unfolds. 

A laddie with a freckled nose, 

A lassie’s frills and furbelows. 

Their eager smiles, their blithesome song, 
Their bodies, sturdy, fair, and strong. 
True scions of a worthy tree, 

The promise of futurity, 

The answer to a nation’s call,— 

The fairest tapestry of all. 
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THE STATE TAX DOLLAR’ 


HE TYPICAL taxpayer is much 

more interested in his total tax 
bill than in whether he pays to the 
federal government, the state govern- 
ment, or the municipality. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that taxpayer resent- 
ment against the high cost of govern- 
ment is generally directed at all levels. 
But if complaints were to be directed 
in proportion to taxes paid, the Penn- 
sylvania taxpayer should be writing 
four times as many letters to his Con- 
gressman as to his State legislator, 
county commissioner, member of the 
school board, and city councilman 
combined. The high cost of govern- 
ment is almost three-quarters federal 
cost, as Chart I shows. 


CHART | 
Estimated Per Capita 
Taxes in Pennsylvania, 1948 
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It is not always easy to determine 
where tax burdens actually fall. Some 
taxes burden those who pay the tax. 
Other taxes are shifted and the person 
who writes the check to the collector 
does not bear the burden. For example, 
the federal tax on cigarettes is very 
largely collected from manufacturers 
located in North Carolina. There is 
good reason to suspect that most of 
what is collected from the manu- 
facturer in North Carolina is shifted 
forward in the price of the cigarettes 
and paid by residents of other states. 

Students of taxation have long 
struggled with these problems of tax 
incidence. In general, their conclusions 
indicate that most sales and excise 
taxes are shifted forward to the con- 
sumer. Some types of business taxes 
are also likely to be shifted, while 
others, such as the corporate net in- 
come tax is more likely to burden the 





*The points of view expressed are those 


of the author. 
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owners of the corporation. There is 
little dissent from the view that the 
individual income tax is a burden on 
the person who receives the income 
since he has very little opportunity to 
shift the tax forward to someone else. 


Per Capita Tax Burdens 


Pennsylvania has never been known 
as a high tax State. State and local 
taxes are a smaller percentage of the 
income of Pennsylvania residents than 
in most neighboring states. Tax bur- 
dens per capita are also relatively low. 
The most recent data—for 1946— 
show Pennsylvania’s relatively favor- 
able position. 


CHART II 
State & Local Taxes 
Per Capita, 1946 
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A recent survey of state and local 


tax burdens in selected cities, pub- 
lished in the National Tax Journal, 





‘shows a similarly favorable picture for 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 1948. 





























Per capita taxes, taken by them- 
selves, do not tell the whole story. A 
tax payment of $50 per year may be 
very burdensome in a depression year 
when the taxpayer is out of a job; $50 
a year may be a matter of no serious 
concern in a year of high prosperity. 
At current high levels of income Penn- 
sylvania taxes look much less onerous 
than they did before the war. As a 
proportion of income received by 
Pennsylvania residents, State and local 
taxes have declined from about 10 per 
cent in 1941 to about 5 per cent in 
1948. Putting it another way, Penn- 
sylvania State and local tax payments 
have not kept pace with the growth in 
income of Pennsylvania residents. 

It could be contended that Penn- 
sylvania ought to remain a low-tax 
State because it is not as wealthy as 
its neighbors. In 1948 per capita in- 
come in Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states was as follows: 


CHART IV 
Per Capita Income, 1948 
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A higher level of taxes and correspond- 
ing governmental services may contrib- 
ute to higher standards of living and 
enable a state, in the long run, to im- 
prove its per capita income. This, at 
least, is the question which must 
always be asked concerning taxes and 
expenditures: what is their combined 
addition (or subtraction) to the wel- 
fare of the state’s citizens? 


Comparing State Tax Structures 


A state’s tax structure is often in- 
fluenced by the tax structure of its 
sister states. The General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
does not legislate in isolation from the 
experience of taxpayers in other juris- 
dictions. If a new tax measure is 
adopted in a neighboring state, Penn- 
sylvania may envy its enriched fiscal 
position and follow its example. Or the 
taxpayers of the neighboring state may 
find that a new levy depresses purchas- 
ing power or is harmful to business, 
and the Pennsylvania Legislature may 
profit by this unwholesome experience. 

Comparison of state revenue struc- 
tures is not a simple matter. It might be 
found that the citizens of one state pay 
twice as much per capita in taxes as 
the citizens in another state. But the 
citizens in the high tax state may be 
receiving governmental services which 
more than compensate for their higher 
tax payments. Their public health or 
public education standards may be 
much higher, and these may make a 
long-run contribution to higher in- 
comes and living standards in the 
high-tax state. (Or the citizens of the 
high-tax state may have free bridges 
instead of toll bridges.) 

It is extremely difficult to measure 
the services of government from state 
to state and decide that the citizens of 
State A are ten per cent better off 
than the citizens of State B_ be- 
cause their state and local govern- 
ments give them ten per cent 
more in services. Unless there are im- 
portant differences in the efficiency of 
government from state to state it is 
probably true that the high-tax state 
is also the high-service state, and that 
the citizens of the high-tax state have 
demanded and are enjoying a higher 
standard of education, better roads, 
more adequate public health facilities, 
and so forth. The rather brash slogan 
“You get what you pay for” probably 
applies as well to governmental services 
as elsewhere. 

Finally, analysis of the total tax 
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picture from state to state is difficult 
because the facts are not always avail- 
able, particularly for local government 
operation. The total picture must be 
pieced together from the fragments of 
information which are available. 


Commonwealth Tax Revenues 


The accompanying table shows that 
the taxation of corporations is a major 
source of Commonwealth revenue. Cor- 
poration taxation has been defined 


COMPARATIVE SOURCES OF STATE 
TAX REVENUE, FISCAL 1948 


here to include the net income tax, 
capital stock tax, the bonus tax, and 
state taxes on insurance companies 
and utilities. Commonwealth taxes on 
corporations are proportionately as 
important in terms of the State’s rev. 
enue as in any neighboring state. Only 
New Jersey derives a larger propor- 
tion of its revenue from this source, 
and this is largely accounted for by 
the concentration of railroad property 
in that jurisdiction. 














NEW NEW 
PA. YORK JERSEY MARYLAND OHIO 
Per Cent 
Gasoline and Motor Vehicles 31.2 19.5 36.6 31.2 30.5 
Alcohol 13.4 10.0 9.9 5.8 10.2 
Tobacco 10.0 5.4 hoe 3 5.0 
Corporations 32.2 32.7 39.6 10.5 14.1 
Individual Income 19.1 15.0 “ae 
General Sales ‘Ys ane ney 22.9 35.9 
Death and Gifts 6.4 4.9 5.4 2.7 2.6 
Other 6.8 8.4 8.5 11.6 1.7 
TOTAL REVENUE 
(In Millions) $375 $703 $159 $103 $354 
The fact that corporation taxes are Maryland 5.66 
a large proportion of the State’s rev- New Jersey 10.14 


enue does not, taken by itself, mean 
that corporations are unduly burdened 
as compared with competitors in 
neighboring states. The evidence which 
is available suggests that for manu- 
facturing corporations Pennsylvania 
State levies are slightly higher than in 
New York state, but for public utilities 
and railroads the case is quite the re- 
verse. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion publications show that taxes per 
mile of railroad in Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states in 1947 were as fol- 
lows: 

STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 

PER MILE OF ROAD, 1947 


Pennsylvania $1196 
New York 4316 
Ohio 1676 
Maryland 3401 
New Jersey 8006 


Federal Power Commission statistics 
show that electric power companies 
are also taxed lightly in Pennsylvania: 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 
AS PER CENT OF OPERATING 
REVENUES, 1947 


Pennsylvania 3.56 
New York 10.64 
Ohio 5.83 


It may be concluded that while, in 
general, corporations are taxed at the 
State level in Pennsylvania at least as 
heavily as in other states, certain 
classes of corporations enjoy a favored 
tax treatment. 

Further examination of the table 
above shows that the second most im- 
portant source of revenue to the Com- 
monwealth is the taxation of gasoline 
and motor vehicles. With the one cent 
increase in the gasoline tax voted at the 
last session of the Legislature, this 
source will be even more important 
this year. In this State all revenues 
from motor vehicles and their opera- 
tion are segregated and the proceeds 
applied to highways and the general 
benefit of the motor vehicle user. 
These funds are not available for the 
general functions of the Common- 
wealth. 

Tobacco and alcoholic beverages ac- | 
count for almost one-fourth of the | 
State’s tax receipts. The inheritance 
tax is a minor but stable source of 
revenue. Taxes on motor vehicles and 
gasoline, on alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco, and soft drinks may all be | 
viewed as sales taxes—taxes on the 
purchase and use of commodities. It is 
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clear that Pennsylvania depends very 
heavily on this type of levy. In com- 
bination these taxes produce more 
than half the State’s revenue. 

Pennsylvania’s tax picture is not 
complete without reference to what 
goes on at the local level, and here the 
major “fiscal fact” is heavy dependence 
on the property tax. During the Thirties 
this levy accounted for about 95 per 
cent of all tax receipts of counties, 
municipalities, and school districts in 
the State. The property tax, however, 
has proved to be an increasingly un- 
satisfactory source of local revenue, 
particularly for the larger cities and 
the school districts. 

The City of Philadelphia started the 
movement away from property taxa- 
tion with its now-famous wage and 
salary tax. Since the war the trend 
toward non-property sources of revenue 
at the local level has been greatly ac- 
centuated by Act 481 of the 1947 
session of the General Assembly. The 
permissive taxes which have been 
adopted by local governments since 
1947 have undoubtedly prevented a 
further increase in the burden on real 
estate. In 1945, the last year for which 
data are fully available, county, munic- 
ipal, and school district taxes were 
90 per cent property taxes. This year 
it is unlikely that property will ac- 
count for more than 75 to 80 per cent 
of local tax receipts. At the same time 
the permissive levies have added 
greatly to the complexity of local 
revenue structures. 


Tax Structure of Neighboring States 


The most striking contrast between the 
general character of Pennsylvania State 
tax revenues and the tax revenues of the 
state of New York is New York’s depend- 
ence onthe individual income tax. This 
levy brings in one-fifth of New York’s 
revenue, with corresponding smaller 
reliance on the taxation of gasoline, 
alcoholic beverages, and tobacco. In 
New Jersey the taxation of corpora- 
tions is of great importance, with utili- 
ties carrying most of this burden. The 
taxation of gasoline and motor vehicles 
is a larger proportion of New Jersey’s 
revenue than in any other of the states 
under consideration here. Maryland 
utilizes all the major revenue sources 
customarily available to state govern- 
ments, with heavy dependence on 
general sales and the taxation of the 
motorist. The fiscal backbone of the 
state of Ohio is its sales tax. Corpora- 
tions are taxed there not by a net in- 
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come tax as in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, but indirectly by a tax on 
intangible property. Pennsylvania’s 
relatively favorable tax position is 
partly explained by the fact that the 
Commonwealth does not have recourse 
to either a personal income tax or 
general sales tax. New Jersey is the 
only state bordering Pennsylvania 
which is in a similar position. Ohio, 
for example, has a general sales tax; 
New York has a personal income tax; 
Maryland has both a personal income 
tax and a general sales tax. 

The above review of the sources of 
State revenue in Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states does not exhaust 
the differences and similarities. But 
even this brief review points to the 
conclusion that all of these states rely 
heavily on the taxation of sales or use 
of commodities in one form or another. 
If we lump together all taxes on 
general sales, gasoline and motor 
vehicles, alcoholic beverages, tobacco 
and soft drinks, and call these sales 
taxes, the states depend on this type of 
levy as follows: 


“SALES” TAXES AS PRO- 


PORTION OF TOTAL STATE 
TAXES, 1948 


(PER CENT) 
Pennsylvania 58.3 
New York 34.9 
New Jersey 46.9 
Maryland 60.2 
Ohio 81.6 


New York is outstanding in the small 
proportion of its taxes which come 
from regressive sources—those that 
bear more heavily on the low end of 
the income scale. Ohio is outstanding 
in the other direction, and Pennsyl- 


. vania enjoys a middle position in its 


dependence on the type of levy which 
burdens low income groups. 

On the other hand, the states which 
rely most heavily on consumption-type 
taxes are likely to find their revenue 
position somewhat better than that of 
their neighbors in time of depression. 
When the level of national income 
falls, the yield of corporate and per- 
sonal income taxes falls even faster. But 
a taxpayer who is unemployed and re- 
ceiving no income must still spend 
money on food and clothing, and if 
his state imposes a sales tax, he will 
contribute to the support of govern- 
ment even while he is unemployed. 
The taxpayer suffers most heavily 
under these circumstances, while the 
state finds its revenue position some- 


what better than if it depended heavily 
on an income tax whose receipts may 
have fallen very low. 


Conclusion 


If the structure of revenue sources 
in neighboring states is an indication 
of probable future developments in 
Pennsylvania, it may be guessed that 
the General Assembly, before long, 
will enact either a general sales tax or 
an income tax or both. Unfortunately, 
the Commonwealth does not enjoy 
complete freedom in picking its sources 
of revenue; the current generation of 
taxpayers is restricted by the action of 
its ancestors. Neither the State nor its 
subdivisions may impose a graduated 
personal income tax because the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court has ruled that 
this violates the constitutional pre- 
scription that taxes shall be uniform. 
Amendment to the constitution is ap- 
parently necessary and in this State 
the amending process, together with 
subsequent statutory action, takes 
about four years. Revenue crises have 
a bad habit of requiring a solution in 
a shorter space of time than this. 

One final interesting characteristic 
of the Pennsylvania tax structure ought 
to be noted—the phenomenon of 
“emergency taxes.” The Common- 
wealth seems to be in a continuous 
state of emergency. Most of these were 
enacted during the Thirties, and in- 
clude such important sources of in- 
come as the cigarette tax, the corporate 
net income tax, and the liquor tax. 
Each session of the General Assembly 
is required to re-enact these levies. In 
fact, each session must re-enact them 
since they constitute almost one-third 
of the revenue of the Commonwealth. 
Perhaps the time has come to recognize 
that the “emergency” is here to stay 
and that the Pennsylvania tax structure 
deserves more permanency than it has 
recently been accorded. 


Note: The data presented in this article, 
unless otherwise noted, are taken from U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business; U. S. Bureau of the Census, Di- 
vision of Governments, various publications; 
Pennsylvania Joint State Government Com- 
mission, Report of the Findings and Recom- 
mendations on the Pennsylvania Tax System. 
The data cited from the National Tax 


Journal are contained in an article by Ray- 
mond Manning in the June, 1949 issue. 








Tenth Annual School Science Fair 


HAMILTON LYON 


Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science 
Pittsburgh 


HE fact that our country is keenly 
pan of the need to develop 
scientific leaders is apparent in the 
efforts of the government and private 
industry to provide college scholar- 
ships for youths who display unusual 
ability in the field of science. This 
demand for potential scientists must 
be met at the basic level by the 
secondary schools of America. 

Talent search programs, sponsored 
by industry and the universities of 
the nation, have awakened many high 
school students to the need for skilled 
scientists and to the opportunities for 
successful careers. Today more and 
more industrial concerns are taking 
an interest in the science fairs promoted 
by educators and men of science for 
the encouragement of scientific talent. 
One of the oldest of these events is 
the Annual School Science Fair pre- 
sented at the Buhl Planetarium and 
Institute of Popular Science. 


Scholarship Winners 


The Tenth Annual Fair, sponsored 
by the Buhl Planetarium, The Pitts- 
burgh Press, and the science teachers 
of Western Pennsylvania, brought out 
more than 517 young scientists with 
some amazing exhibits. A total of 135 
student exhibitors competed in the 
Senior Biology Division. Ninety-six 
students offered exhibits in Senior 
Chemistry. Sixty students competed 
in the field of Physics. Thirty-seven 
students placed exhibits in Senior En- 
gineering. And 189 students entered 
in General Science—the Junior Di- 
vision of the Fair, representing the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
These exhibitors represented 97 dif- 
ferent schools—public, parochial, and 
private. 








These young exhibitors came from 
all over Western Pennsylvania to com- 
pete for awards and scholarships. Two 
award winners came from Punxsu- 
tawney High School—-100 miles from 
the Buhl Planetarium. 

Scholarships are offered to Fair 
winners (who can otherwise qualify as 
to scholastic records and science apti- 
tudes) by the University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Duquesne University, and Mt. Mercy 
College. Special awards were offered 
this year by the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Rust Engineering 
Company, and the Fisher Scientific 
Company. 


Science Quiz Program 


The Science Fair at the Buhl Plane- 
tarium is preceded by the School 
Science Experts Quiz Program spon- 
sored by The Pittsburgh Press, the 
Buh! Planetarium, and Radio Station 
KDKA. This program is conducted 
for seven consecutive Sundays on the 
air waves, and the final winners are 
eligible for scholarships to Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The programs on the air are judged 
by leading Western Pennsylvania 
scientists. Each year, as a result of 
their performance on the quiz pro- 
gram, from one to four outstanding 
boys and girls are afforded an op- 
portunity to secure an education at 
one of the nation’s finest technical 
schools. From this program. students 
have made their way to faculty mem- 
bership at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and to other fields of out- 
standing success. 

The worth of a School Science Fair 
in promoting interest in science and 
in finding science leaders for the 
future is being recognized more and 
more each year and School Science 
Fairs are springing up all over the 
country. For many years a Fair has 
been conducted at Providence, Rhode 
Island. The Fair in St. Louis is two 
years old and has a good start. This 
year Philadelphia had its first Fair, 
and another is held at State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg. 


The teacher is the vital force in pro- 
ducing successful science majors; but, 
unfortunately, the scientific equipment 
necessary to stimulate students with 
scientific potential is not always avail- 
able because the cost of this type of 
equipment is not within the budget 
possibilities of most school boards. 


School Science Congress 


In Western Pennsylvania the Buhl 
Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science is cooperating with teachers 
and supervisory staffs in the local pub- 
lic and parochial schools to meet some 





of the deficiencies in equipment and 
laboratory stimuli. In this great mil- 
lion dollar laboratory we offer to the 
students of this area and their teachers 
not only an opportunity of competing 
for scholarships in the School Science 
Fair, but also a complete science pro- 
gram which aids them throughout the 
year. 

We offer in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh public schools a series of 
science tours designed to supplement 
the work offered in science in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. In 
addition to this we offer a series of 
demonstration-lectures in biology. 
physics, and chemistry for students in 
the senior high school level; and the 
School Science Congress, a discussion 
program dominated by the students 
with as little adult supervision as pos- 
sible. 

The high point of all our effort in 
the field of assisting science students 
and teachers, of course, is our Annual 
School Science Fair. The success of 
this program has been made possible 
through the cooperation of The Pitts- 
burgh Press, the American Chemical 
Society, the Engineering Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, the Physical 
Society, the American College of 
Physicians, the Biological Teachers 
Association of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, the Nature Club of Pittsburgh. 
and the industrial leaders of this area. 
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Anna Pike Haas 


HE school bell rang. Back from 
i trips to Canada, Alaska, Guatemala, 
South America, Hawaii, and Europe; 
from workshops in group dynamics 
and leadership; from classes in edu- 
cational law and new curricula; from 
a month as a grey lady or six weeks 
at a scout camp, the teachers came to 
their classrooms for another year. 
Many teachers had attended classroom 
teacher conferences, National Educa- 
tion Association Seminars or Conven- 
tion, and the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association Workshop. Their 
experiences were varied and almost 
endless. 


New Blood and New Ideas 


The utilization of this pool of ex- 
perience is a real challenge to the 
leadership of each local branch of the 
PSEA. The vitality and growth of our 
local branches depend, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the number of members 
who play an active, integral part in 
the planning and work of the organiza- 
tion. The constant introduction of new 
blood with freedom to try new ideas 
and with new ways of meeting the 
ever-recurring problems of an associa- 
tion is important to the continuous 
growth of the local group. 

Look over a calendar of the year’s 
activities of one local organization 
and see how many opportunities there 
are for talents of all kinds. The 1948 
Annual Conference of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association covered 32 
professional areas. Elementary, junior 
and senior high school curricula, 
special education, school nursing and 
public health, administration, public 
relations, vocational-technical educa- 
tion, and a host of other fields were 
subjects for investigation and discus- 
sion by more than 2,000 teachers and 
friends. Program planning, housing, 
speakers, and publicity were the re- 
sults of a year’s continuous work by a 
coordinating committee of fourteen 
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Talent Scouting 


ANNA PIKE HAAS 
President, Philadelphia Teachers 


Association 


Member, PSEA Local Branch 


Committee 


and subcommittees of more than a 
hundred teachers and administrators. 

The annual Teacher-Career Confer- 
ence appeals to another group of 
workers. Planning a program for 
young adults that will sell teaching as 
a profession requires a different type 
of showmanship and skill. The friend- 
liness during the luncheon which fol- 
lows the conference is the result of 
careful planning by the luncheon com- 
mittee. Many a teacher, who would re- 
fuse a place on a conference panel, is 
a charming and willing hostess. 

The publishing of an interesting, 
informative, readable news bulletin or 
magazine demands many hours of 
diversified work. It requires a special 
aptitude to control the purchase of 
paper, printing, advertisements, and 
distribution of your professional bul- 
letin. The selection of an editor with 
a “nose for news” is important. Often 
teachers who have had interesting ex- 
periences can be encouraged to share 
their pleasure in a written article. 
Usually teachers with a hobby or a 
gripe can be encouraged to write. 
Someone must be found who will keep 
the membership informed on changes 


_which affect the teacher’s security. A 


publication which goes to every mem- 
ber is the best way of getting such in- 
formation to every teacher. 


A Salesman 


Do you have a good salesman among 
your teachers? No matter how good 
a job your committees are doing the 
membership must have an opportunity 
to participate in the work and must 
be kept constantly informed of action. 
It doesn’t pay to hide your light under 
a bushel. Get your salesman on your 
membership committee and give him 
a chance. 

The welfare work of the association 
is usually best handled by an entirely 
different type of person. The sympathy, 
kindness, and understanding necessary 


to help a teacher in need, coupled 
with an ability to judge the worth- 
whileness of requests brought to the 
committee, are a unique gift. 

A teacher is enthusiastic about the 
Overseas Teacher Relief Fund, or the 
Blood Donor Service the organization 
conducts for its members, or the im- 
provements that have been made in 
the association’s hospital rooms. Put 
her or him to work, fast, on something 
that has a real purpose. Chances are 
that you will have added another 
staunch friend to the association when 
he realizes first hand the opportunity 
for service. 

High in importance are the social 
activities of a local branch, the times 
when teachers are “just people” en- 
joying themselves. There are some 
people naturally endowed with the 
ability to plan for happy, friendly, 
get-togethers. Find them for your en- 
tertainment committee. 

The talent hunt for persons gifted 
in legislation, in salary work, in pub- 
licity and all the other fields of en- 
deavor, continues endlessly. 

As leaders of local branches we must 
develop into a kind of card index. We 
must be ready, at all times, to suggest 
the right person for any kind of job. 
Constantly, wherever we are, we are 
on the lookout for new workers. At a 
meeting a new individual speaks 
forcibly and clearly—why haven’t we 
used her before? A story is told at a 
party so well that everyone listens— 
maybe here is the speaker for the lay 
group that asked for help. 


Do Not Fear Change 


The point is that consciously or un- 
consciously we are always searching 
for new blood. New recruits may upset 
our plans, revolutionize our tactics, 
but we must be prepared to give them 
an opportunity to try sound new ap- 
proaches to problems. We must not 
fear change just because it is change. 
A local branch that continues the ex- 
act same program, in the exact same 
way, year after year will soon fall 
apart. In this new school year let us 
use all the knowledge and experience 
our members have gained from par- 
ticipation in summer conventions, 
workshops, and study. 

Spread the work and increase in- 
terest. Everyone has a talent. Find it. 
Use it. Capitalize on it. The ability to 
do so is a talent itself and vital to 
local branch effectiveness and progress. 
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HE world-minded American knows 

to a certain extent, and wants to 
understand more fully how people in 
other countries live and how other 
people feel, how common humanity 
underlies all differences of culture. 
With this basic idea in mind KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, in its School of the Air 
Series arranged a group of transcribed 
round-table discussions in English 
dealing with France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, and others. 

In these discussions a business or 
professional man, a laboring man, a 
housewife, and student discussed in 
everyday detail the ways in which they 
live, their pleasures and their prob- 
lems during this period. Students from 
Allderdice High School, Edgewood 
High School, North Catholic High 
School, and our own Pittsburgh Girls’ 
Vocational High School (3 units) par- 
ticipated in the discussions that fol- 
lowed the broadcasts. 


Spade Work 


Anticipating our first broadcast 
meant work, we recognized much 
“spade work” would be necessary to 
prepare our pupils for these broad- 
casts; weekly programs would demand 
continuous research training; voice 
production and the use of the wire 
recorder, and public speaking classes 
would all have to help to polish these 
pupils for the broadcast. 

Each unit of our three Vocational 
High Schools decided to produce the 
programs that held its greatest interests 
and potentialities. In most instances 
the teacher group and the pupil group 
agreed on our major problem—the 
need for greater skill in the “pick up.” 

Members of the 12 A B class did the 
necessary research work concerning 
each country. In order to gain first- 
hand information we invited to lunch 
with our radio group two visiting 
European professors and one Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh student. These con- 
tacts aided our girls “to get in on the 


HARRIET MORGAN PENNY 


program” since there was no prepared 
script. 


The Climax 


As a climax to the year’s work, the 
midyear and spring commencement 
centered around the topic—Under- 
standing One World. 

The January commencement drama- 
tized the technique of the broadcast. 
The scenes showed the communica- 
tion of KDKA with the various coun- 
tries and an actual transcription from 
England was played—then the typical 
discussion followed. 

The June commencement expanded 


the theme—Understand One World. 


Holland Scene 


The Holland 
scene depicts the 
Netherlands people 
in a true state of 
work and _ recrea- 
tion. Fishermen, 
gardeners, farm- 
ers, dairymen, and housewives gather 
together to celebrate a time-old tradi- 
tion—a prospective bride receives a 
pair of hand carved and painted 
wedding shoes. Special emphasis is 
focused on Dutch art, music, and folk 
dancing. The Hollander’s love for sing- 
ing as he cycles to and from the flower 
market embellishes the genial happy 
disposition of the Netherlands’ race. 
“God made the sea; we made the land” 
—an appropriate Dutch proverb is the 
theme of the closing dance. 





Japanese Scene 

The Japanese 
scene showed the 
setting of a state 
dinner, so called 
“A very polite din- 
ner.” The guests 
are properly re- 
ceived, escorted to honored places, and 
served by most obedient servants. A 





This report of the radio and commencement programs which 
the Girls’ Vocational High Schools of Pittsburgh produced was 
made by Harriet Morgan when she was principal of these schools. 
This summer she changed her name to Mrs. Gaylord W. Penny. 
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food center showing the selection of 
best foods for guests is colorful. The 
typical dinner entertainment is_ the 
entrance of twelve beautiful dancing 
maids. Japanese art, music, religion, 
and recreation are symbolized in the 
background, drapes, costumes, and 
furnishings. 


Mexico 

In depicting 
Mexico we showed 
the Indian _back- 
ground of the 
people, their prin- 
cipal food, corn 





preparation, their love of music and 
dancing, and their determination to 
win freedom and devise better ways of 
living. 
Germany 
In the German 
scene we portrayed 
the scientific back- 
ground of the 
people as the toy 
shop of the world. 
We honored them 
for the place they have. We closed by 
calling attention to their love of myths 
as in Grimm’s Fairy Tale of Hansel 
and Gretel. 





Group Action 


All departments cooperating in the 
program had to work individually and 
differently with the materials and hu- 
man resources they had to carry out 
the program. Group economics and 
interaction were of course in play at 
all times. 


Do Democracy 


“Do Democracy is a bending of 
energies by joining with other like- 
minded people to get things done; its 
characteristics are participation with 
others in facing problems together and 
seeking intelligent solutions.” The ad- 
ministrators, teachers, pupils, and the 
community really participated in group 
thinking, group discussion, group 
planning, group decision, group ac- 
tion, and group evaluation in this 
project on Understanding Our World. 
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The Wire Recorder 


An Aid to the Improvement of Teacher Technique 


R. VINCENT PRICE 
Instructor in Mathematics 
Dickinson College 


WA HEN we think back to the days 
W when we were preparing our- 
selves to enter the teaching profession 
and of the various teachers we had 
during that time, we think of them 
first as personalities and second as 
pedagogs. We first get a vision of the 
“old classroom” and the instructor 
standing before us. We think of how 
he looked and how he sounded. Our 
thoughts then trrn to the kind of 
academic preparation he had and the 
quality of his presentation of that sub- 
ject matter. Was he, or was he not, 
able to “put it across?” 


Assimilable 


While it is true that our appearance 
in the classroom (manner of dress, 
etc.) does make an impression on the 
student, what is far more important 
is the ability we have to transmit 
knowledge to the student and the 
manner in which we use that ability. 
We may have a vast academic prep- 
aration and store of knowledge; but 
the information neither benefits us, as 
teachers, nor our students unless we 
are able to present it in a vivid, as- 
similable manner. 

One of the purposes of many of the 
courses in education is to help prospec- 
tive teachers learn the proper methods 


of presentation of subject matter in . 


order to foster in the student the great- 
est amount of understanding of each 
day’s lesson. In the teacher-education 
institution, the wire recorder is a sine 
qua non for demonstrating the proper 
presentation of class material. 

Think how much more effective it 
would be for a student doing practice 
teaching to record his lesson as he is 
presenting it. He then could take the 
recording to his study room and listen 
—reliving every moment of his class 
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through the magic of the wire re- 
corder! Would not such a recording, 
together with the suggestions of the 
supervising teacher, be of greater value 
to the student? 

A recording will make a more last- 
ing impression because the student can 
hear his presentation first hand. Upon 
studying recordings of successive les- 
sons, he can keep tabs on his improve- 
ment in a unique and interesting way. 
By this means, before the prospective 
teacher ever takes a job in any school 
system, he has almost a perfect idea of 
how he is going to sound to his stu- 
dents. 

Haven’t you ever wondered just 
how you sound to the members of 
your classes? Is your speech clear, and 
your intonation pleasing and effective? 
Maybe you have one of those voices 
which is ideal for lulling students into 
the semi-conscious state! Maybe your 
voice is too sharp and irritating? Do 
you stammer and insert “and . . . a’s?” 
We are not conscious of these things 
while presenting the lesson; but if 
we could hear ourselves as our stu- 
dents hear us, the result might be 
astounding. 


Simple 

The modus operandi is simple. 
Merely arrange to set up a wire re- 
corder in your classroom, turn it on 
at the beginning of the hour, forget 
about it, and teach! At your first free 
moment after the class, go into seclu- 
sion with the machine and play-back 
the wire. You will have an entertaining 
as well as very revealing fifty minutes! 
You'll be amazed! Mistakes in English, 
ambiguous methods of presentation, 
and everything else that is either good 
or bad will come back to you in a 
true-to-life fashion! 

If you have never heard your voice 
recorded it will not sound natural to 
you at first; but your delivery is faith- 
fully reproduced. Right now, cover one 
of your ears with your hand, say a 
few words, and that will give you an 
idea of how your recorded voice may 





sound. It takes a while to get used to 
your “canned” voice. 

A study of a recording will make 
us more aware of the seemingly tri- 
fling, but ofttimes important, faux 
pas in our classroom technique with 
a view toward eliminating them. A 
week or so later, record another class 
and see whether or not you have made 
any progress. Keep repeating the pro- 
cedure at convenient intervals until 
the degree of perfection you want is 
reached. You will find that the stu- 
dents will enjoy the novelty of being 
part of a recording and will cooperate 
with you 100%. 


A Wise Investment 


Now some of you may be saying, 
“Does he expect every teacher to run 
out and buy a wire recorder?” No, 
that would be highly impractical un- 
less you were in a position to take 
advantage of the sundry uses for such 
a machine outside the school. The price 
of the more popular makes of wire 
recorder is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $150. Even with an educa- 
tional discount, that is quite an invest- 
ment for the average teacher. 

It won’t take a great deal of sales 
ability to convince a school principal, 
or others responsible for the improve- 
ment of your community’s educational 
facilities, of the infinite value of a 
wire recorder for the entire school 
system. Broadcasts of universal im- 
portance may be recorded and played 
later to groups as time permits. 

The instruments are sturdy and will 
serve many years. The wire is erasable 
and can be reused thousands of times 
without wear. The machines are easy 
for anyone to operate—just a couple 
of dial settings and you’re ready to go. 

In the meantime, if you are anxious 
to try the experiment of hearing how 
you sound as a teacher, you might 
arrange to borrow a wire recorder 
from a friend or get one on trial from 
a dealer. The experience of recording 
a class will be most worth while and 
inspirational. Let the wire recorder 
help you to better yourself for better 
service to your school and community. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


Greetings 


October is Convention District Con- 
ference month, and I regret I cannot 
attend all of these meetings. Since this 
is impossible, I want to greet you 
through our JOURNAL. 

These conferences are a real oppor- 
tunity for professional growth. As 
teachers we know our pupils learn 
only as they participate. The same 
principle applies to us and the value 
you derive from the meetings will de- 
pend upon your active participation. 

These conferences also are an op- 
portunity to greet our friends and 
form new friendships. It is good to 
know and understand each other be- 
cause from this will come increased 
harmony and unity among us. 

May I again extend my best wishes 
and a sincere hope that 1949-50 will be 
a most successful year for you and your 
pupils—Davip H. Stewart, Presi- 
dent, Dormont 


County Superintendents 
Plan Fourth Conference 


One thousand participants from all 
parts of the United States are expected 
to take part in the Fourth National 
Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents to be held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, October 10-12. 

“Lifting Our Sights and Improving 
Our Practices” will be the theme for 
the conference sponsored by the Di- 
vision of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of 
Rural Education. 


High School Poetry 
The National High School Poetry 


Association, founded in 1937, an- 
nounces that December 5 is the clos- 
ing date for the submission of manu- 
scripts for this year’s annual anthology 
of high school poetry. Headquarters 
for the association, Dennis Hartman, 
secretary, are at 3210 Selby Avenue, 
Los Angeles 34, California. 
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Secondary Principals 


Announce Program 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals will hold its fourteenth 
annual Secondary Education Confer- 
ence Monday and Tuesday, October 31 
and November 1, at Harrisburg. 

The program will include three 
General Sessions in the Forum of the 
Education Building and a Banquet 
scheduled for Monday evening in the 
Ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

The first General Session will be 
Monday afternoon beginning at two 
o’clock with Oscar Granger, principal 
of Haverford Senior High School, 
presiding. Lynn G. Brenneman’s Boil- 
ing Springs School Band will convene 
the session with the Presentation of 
Colors, some musical selections, and a 
snappy drill routine. 

Highlighting the opening session 
will be a symposium on the Pennsyl- 
vania Study for Revising the Secondary 
School Curriculum and a Panel on 
Needed Changes in Secondary School 
Standards. Frederick L. Pond, super- 
vising curriculum consultant, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and Edwin 
W. Cruttenden, chief, secondary edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, will act as chairmen of the Sym- 
posium and of the Panel, respectively. 

Participating in the Symposium will 
be the subject chairmen for the State 
Course of Study Committees namely: 
English—George E. Murphy, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Social Studies— 
R. W. Cordier, State Teachers College, 
Indiana; Science—V. C. Lingren, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Mathematics— 
A. I. Oliver, University of Pennsyl- 


vania; Foreign Language-—Annette 
Emgarth, West Philadelphia High 
School; and Geography—Mary V. 


Phillips, New Kensington High School. 

The members of the Panel on 
Secondary School Standards are: 
Joseph S. Butterweck, Temple Uni- 
versity; Guy N. Harriger, Butler 
Senior High School; Maurice E. Kol- 
pien, Erie County Public Schools; 
Leslie V. Stock, Upper Adams Joint 





Schools; Penrose C. Wallace, York 
Junior High Schools; and Paul F. 
Witmeyer, Williamsport Public Schools. 

Joseph N. Maddocks, principal of 
Altoona Senior High School, will pre- 
side at the Dinner Meeting scheduled 
for 6:15 p.m., Monday, in the Ball. 
room of the Penn-Harris Hotel. The 
program will include dinner music by 
students of John Harris and William 
Penn High Schools in Harrisburg. 
Greetings will be brought from the 
Department of Public Instruction by 
Francis B. Haas; the State Edu- 
cation Association by Harvey E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary, and David 
H. Stewart, President; the National 
Education Association by Andrew D. 
Holt, President; and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals by Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary. Kenneth W. McFarland, 
superintendent of schools, Topeka. 
Kansas, public speaker for General 
Motors and guest lecturer for Reader's 
Digest, will deliver the main address 
entitled “The U in Education.” 

The second General Session on Tues- 
day morning with G. Baker Thompson, 
principal, Swarthmore Junior-Senior 
High School, presiding, will feature the 
Susquehanna Township Girls Ensemble 
under the direction of Sara Linde- 
muth; Honorable D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, Chairman of Education Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives, on “Our Unfinished Work”; 





and R. D. Matthews, chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, report- 
ing on the revision of the Evaluative 
Criteria and procedures to be used in 
evaluation of schools beginning with 
the school year 1950-51. A business 
meeting will close the second session. 

The final General Session is sched- 
uled for Tuesday afternoon with 
Horace G. Geisel, principal, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, serv- 
ing as presiding officer. The program 
will include the Hershey High School 
Chorus under the direction of W. Paul 
Campbell followed by two addresses: 
R. Floyd Cromwell, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, entitled 
“On Being a Great Principal;” and 


Ralph W. Cordier, State Teachers Col- 
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lege, Indiana, on “Pathways to a 
Better World.” 

Chairmen of standing committees 
for the Association include: Research 
—Charles E. Manwiiler, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools; Planning—John H. 
Tyson, Upper Darby; Resolutions— 
Edward A. Glatfelter, York; Nominat- 
ing—J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre; and 
Auditing—Edward H. Worthington, 
Wyncote. 

Members of the 1949 Executive 
Committee are: President—D. V. 
Skala, principal, Lawrence Park High 
School, Erie; Vice-President—Joseph 
N. Maddocks, principal, Altoona Senior 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer—J. 
E. Nancarrow, principal, Upper Darby 
Senior High School; Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Oliver S. Heckman, 
supervising principal, Langhorne-Mid- 
dletown Joint High School; G. Baker 
Thompson, principal, | Swarthmore 
High School; J. Frank Dennis, prin- 
cipal, Elmer L. Meyers High School, 
Wilkes-Barre; Horace G. Geisel, prin- 
cipal, John Harris High School, Har- 
risburg; and Paul R. Miller, principal, 
Kane High School. 


Schools Plan United 
Nations Week Observance 


A continuing program is_ being 
planned for the observance of United 
Nations Week, October 17-24, in the 
schools and communities of the United 
States. 

Teachers interested in planning for 
these activities may obtain materials 
from the following organizations: The 
National Education Association, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, . 


D. C., a kit of United Nations ma- 
terials, $0.25; the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York City 21, pro- 
gram suggestions, teaching aids, and 
posters; and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 20, information about 
scheduled radio programs. 


Mathematics Teachers to 
Have Christmas Meeting 


The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will hold its tenth 
Christmas meeting at Wichita, Kansas, 
December 28-30. Sectional meetings 
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1949 
PSPA Convention 


Williamsport High School will be 
the scene of the 18th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, November 4-5. More than 
1,000 delegates from nearly 300 Penn- 
sylvania schools are expected for the 
convention, the second postwar and 
the first since 1947. 

Miriam Wendle, head of the Eng- 
lish department of Williamsport High 
School, is chairman of the convention. 
The program calls for registration Fri- 
day, November 4 until 1 o’clock, with 
the first general session scheduled for 
1:30 p.m. in the school auditorium. 

Following several discussion groups, 
the banquet will be held at 6:15 in 
the school cafeteria, with the conven- 
tion dance slated for 8:15 in the gym- 
nasium. 

Registration will continue Saturday 
morning for latecomers, and the open- 
ing second-day session will be at 9:15. 
After the noon luncheon, the announce- 
ment of 1949 contest winners will be 
made. 

Costs are being kept to a minimum 
and outstanding speakers are being 
secured for the various meetings. All 
schools wishing to send copies of their 
publications for the convention ex- 
hibit may mail them to Joseph Ference, 
Williamsport High School, Williams- 
port. 

Additional information concerning 
the convention may be obtained from 
Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby. 





will be held for teachers in elementary 
schools, junior high schools, secondary 
schools, and colleges. There will be 
discussion groups on topics related to 
problems representing various phases 
of mathematics teaching, film forums 
on recent films and filmstrips, and an 
exhibit of mathematical models, in- 
structional aids, and instruments. 
Reservations for rooms should be 
made as soon as possible by writing 
directly to hotels in Wichita. These in- 
clude: Allis, Broadview, Commodore, 
Coronado, Eaton, Hamilton, Kersting, 
Lassen, McClellan, and Skaer. 
Requests for additional information 
or for copies of the program may be 
made by writing to Eugene Nickel, 


East High School, Wichita, Kansas. 





» C. HERMAN GROSE, superintendent 
of schools in Erie and President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion in 1945, has been appointed by 
Governor James H. Duff as Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The post of deputy superintendent has 
been vacant for several years. 

Doctor Grose, who has been su- 
perintendent and business manager of 
Erie schools since 1935, graduated 
from Wesleyan College, West Virginia, 
with a B.S. degree, and earned his 
M.A. degree in educational administra- 
tion and his Ph.D. at the University 
of Pittsburgh. His leadership in edu- 
cation has been evidenced many times 
as a superintendent and in the service 


he has given the PSEA. 


York 1949 Seniors 
Present Romance 


York Senior High School, William 
Penn, abandoned the “long-winded 
speaker” type of commencement four- 
teen years ago in favor of a more edu- 
cational, more democratic, and more 
colorful type of program. The school 
now uses an original pageant written 
and performed by members of the 
graduating class. 

Responsibility for these huge pro- 
ductiens rests with Leon Miller, direc- 
tor of dramatics, and Margaretta Hal- 
lock, assistant director of dramatics. 
This year’s pageant, which had a 
cast of 575 including full orchestra, 
chorus, and numerous dancing groups, 
was entitled “Romance of Rivers.” It 
dramatized with dialog, music, and 
dancing the histories of the Nile, 
Yangtze, Danube, Mississippi, Ganges, 
Susquehanna, and Amazon rivers. It 
was presented June 8, 9, and 10 before 
audiences totalling 4,500 persons. 
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Excellent Addresses and Group Meetings 
Feature PSEA Workshop 


The Fourth Annual Workshop for 
Local Branch Leaders, sponsored by 
the Executive Council and Local 
Branch Committee, was held at Penn 
Hall in Chambersburg, August 23-26. 
This year’s meeting gave in quick suc- 
cession excellent addresses, profitable 
group meetings, inspiring general ses- 
sions, and a grand banquet and ball 
with music and good fellowship. 

The new feature of the annual work- 
shop was a visit to NEA Headquarters. 
On Wednesday, August 24, more than 
200 of the workshop delegates piled 
into six air-conditioned busses and 
sped off to Washington to enjoy a 
luncheon at an air-conditioned hotel 
and to explore the vast resources and 
services at NEA Headquarters. 


Keynote of the Workshop 


The keynote of the workshop was 
sounded atthe first general session by 
Local Branch Committee Chairman 
Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton. She pointed 
out that the meeting was to be con- 
ducted as a workshop in the truest 
sense, a kind of clinic, laboratory, and 
proving ground where Local Branch 
leaders could find help in solving prob- 
lems in their respective local groups 
and communities. Hence, Miss Krapf 
indicated the agenda of the workshop 
was to be focused on the Local Branch, 
its opportunities and responsibilities. 
She also urged audience participation 
in the group meetings and the direc- 
tion of the discussion towards specific 
problems and conclusions. Each dele- 
gate, she advised, should be an agent 
to take back to his Local Branch use- 
ful suggestions which can be translated 
into Local Branch action. 


Inspiring Addresses 
David H. Stewart, PSEA President, 


at one of the general sessions, gave an 
interesting and instructive account of 
his trip to Switzerland in July to at- 
tend the Third Delegate Assembly of 
the WOTP. His participation in the 
conference in Berne was presented in 
the September JouRNAL and for that 
reason he confined his remarks to the 
workshop assembly to interesting side- 
lights and personal incidents revealing 
many everyday customs of people in 
other lands. 
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Senator Burton E. Tarr of Fayette 
County pleased the audience by his op- 
timistic view of the future of the pro- 
fession. He referred to 1949 as the 
most successful year in PSEA history, 
attributing the success to superb edu- 
cational legislative engineering and 
other activity from the Local Branch 
through the convention districts to the 
State level. “This is only the begin- 
ning,” he told the workshoppers, “in 
the advancement of public education 
in Pennsylvania. We are standing on 
something better than acres of dia- 
monds,” he went on, “for PSEA has 
shown what can be done by the co- 
ordinated efforts of its membership 
and Local Branches. The profession 
has arrived,” he concluded. 

Senator Paul L. Wagner of Schuyl- 
kill County opened his address by a 
classical quotation, “The foundation 
of every state is the education of its 
young.” The war, he stated, has jolted 
the public into a conviction of the 
profound importance of education. It 
revealed the dangers of a citizenry 
marred by ignorant zealots, geniuses 
who can split atoms but who have di- 
vided loyalties; men and women with 
warped minds, crumpled characters, 
and wrinkled morals. “We need citizens 
young and old with strength of 
character,” he averred. 

Senator Wagner likewise pointed to 
the extraordinary record of legislation 
between 1939 and 1949, emphasizing 
the allocation of funds to distressed 
districts in 1939; the $1,000 minimum 





salary law of 1941; the cost-of-living 
increases in 1943; the new reimburse- 
ment formula of 1945; the salary-sub- 
sidy act of 1947; and the weighty 
package of salary, retirement, and sub- 
sidy legislation of 1949. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the address by Kenneth W. Mc- 
Farland, superintendent of schools, 
Topeka, Kansas. His succinct language 
was packed with thought. Some of his 
cryptic statements follow: “Good 
principles of corporate government 
would operate equally well to make 
good schools . . . A man’s opinion is 
not better than his information . . . It 
is as important for businessmen to 
know more about education as it is for 
educators to know more about business 
... Education is culture and culture is 
polish which must be rubbed on—merely 
reading or hearing about it is not suf- 
ficient . . . People who count for some- 
thing in any business are the kind to 
teach our children.” 


Sectional Meetings 


The core of the ‘conference was, of 
course, the series of workshops. There 
were seven in all, each concentrating 
on a specific problem and each meeting 
four times during the workshop week. 

The first of these, under the chair- 
manship of D. V. Skala of Lawrence 
Park, attacked “Today’s Challenge to 
Pennsylvania Teachers.” The discus- 
sion centered around the responsibility 
of teachers to take a hand in the Com- 
monwealth’s problem of financing edu- 
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cation, to participate in community 
programs, to improve their teaching 
services, and to cooperate with the 
State in its effort to improve the cur- 
riculum in terms of actual present 
needs of children. 

The second workshop, with Herbert 
P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa, as chairman, 
dealt with “Operation Education and 
the People.” This group bore into the 
major problem of how to operate our 
schools to (1) serve better the interests 
and needs of children and (2) the 
public. The discussion centered around 
better administration, enriched pro- 
gram, improved instruction, and the 
use of community resources. 

Timothy E. Brennan, Pottsville, 
headed the third section which was 
conducted as “A Clinic on New Legis- 
lation.” Attention was given to the 
processes of enacting laws, educational 
lobbying, and the interpretation of 
current laws. The new retirement law 
occupied the spotlight in this latter 
discussion. 

“The Local Branch in Motion” was 
the hub of the fourth group chair- 
manned by Fred L. Marshall of Brad- 
ford. This section dealt specifically 
with Local Branch problems such as 
developing a dynamic organization, 
planning a program that will challenge 
the membership, discovering unde- 
veloped resources available to Local 
Branches, the distinction between dis- 
trict and county branches, publica- 
tions as a means of promoting the pro- 
gram, developing leadership, choosing 
committees that will function, and pro- 
viding a budget. 

The fifth group, under the chair- 
manship of Arthur F. Nicholson of 
Indiana, focused on the “Materials and 


Mechanics of Public Relations.” The ‘ 


members distinguished carefully be- 
tween publicity, public relations, pub- 
lications, and propaganda. Emphasis 
was placed on interpretation rather 
than static information. Catchy titles 
characterized the agenda of this sec- 
tion. The curriculum and public rela- 
tions were referred to as “the kids and 
us”; Local Branch publications ap- 
peared on the program as “let them 
read it”; and public relations with 
social and civic organizations were 
characterized by the phrase “we need 
friends.” 

Under the sweeping title “Let’s 
Look Ahead in Pennsylvania,” the 
sixth group conducted its meeting 
under the leadership of Grace H. Clyde 


of Canonsburg. This section confined 
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AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


November 
6-12 





The springboard for the twenty-ninth 
observance of American Education 
Week, November 6-12, is “Making 
Democracy Work.” The daily topics 
point up the worth of the individual, 
educational opportunity, responsible 
citizenship, health and safety, home 
and community obligations, our free- 
dom and security, and the next decade 
in education. 

For a list of the special helps which 
have been made available at nominal 
cost to help planning committees de- 
velop their programs and enliven their 
projects, write direct to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


its discussion to a series of pamphlets 
recently prepared by the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Planning. The 
agenda comprised reading the pam- 
phlets, discussing their preparation, 
evaluating their contents, and devising 
ways and means of distributing them 
to the best advantage. Titles of the 
pamphlets which plan a program from 
pre-school age to adulthood are: (1) 
The Young Child (Before Age 5); 
(2) Your Boy and Girl (Age 6-12) ; 
(3) The Early Teen-Ager (Age 13- 
15); (4) The Late Teen-Ager (Age 
16-20); (5) The Town and Country 
Youth (Age 6-20); (6) The Out-of- 


School Youth and Adult; (7) The 
Child’s Health; (8) The College 
Youth; (9) The Education of the 


Teacher; and (10) Administration of 
Schools. 

The seventh group meeting was 
chairmanned by Robert A. Nichols of 
Lebanon and discussed “PSEA’s Pro- 


fessional Programs.” The discussion 


here was directed toward the activities 
of such PSEA committees as Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions, Professional Plan- 
ning for the Commonwealth, Future 
Teachers of America, and the Ethics 
Commission. 

Considerable time was spent on ways 
and means of attracting qualified 
personnel to the elementary school 
and on the protection of teacher tenure 
through in-service improvement. The 
advisability of issuing “permanent 
certificates” was debated. 


Fellowship and Fun 


The intensive and informative pro- 
gram of the workshop conference was 
liberally relieved by an atmosphere of 
fun and fellowship during off-duty 
hours. Having the entire facilities of 
Penn Hall for their exclusive use, the 
workshoppers lived in an atmosphere 
of friendliness. 

Some of the sociability was planned, 
including the lively group singing led 
by Hummel Fishburn and Frank Gullo 
of Pennsylvania State College and a 
dance following the dinner on Thurs- 
day evening. Throughout the confer- 
ence, members of the PSEA Local 
Branch Committee served as hosts, pre- 
sided at luncheons, officiated at sec- 
tional meetings, and served in many 
other necessary capacities. 


Summarization 


At the concluding general session, 
Arthur F. Nicholson, Indiana, gave a 
fifteen-minute summary of conclusions 
and recommendations growing out of 
the seven sectional meetings. A fuller 
account of the workshop conference 
will be published from the reports pre- 
pared by the several recorders of the 
group meetings. These will appear in 
the near future as the official proceed- 
ings of the Fourth Annual Workshop 
Conference for Local Leaders. 


Car Check and Safety 
Contest 


A $100,000 car check and safety 
contest is being sponsored by the Ford 
Division, Ford Motor Company, dur- 
ing September and October. Approxi- 
mately 6,400 Ford dealers throughout 
the nation have entered the contest. 
Details of the contest are available at 


all Ford dealers. 
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Junior Red Cross Club, Glenside-Weldon Junior High School. 


GYouthgut 
Ambassadors 


Students trudging off to school each 
morning do not look like ambassadors 
according to Alma Deane Fuller of 
the American Red Cross Staff. Yet a 
number of their school activities are 
shaping the attitudes of future world 
citizens toward the United States. 
Through their membership in the Junior 
Red Cross, students send stories and 
pictures of how America lives to chil- 
dren in all parts of the world. 

This straightforward exchange of 
facts and ideas, acknowledged by edu- 
cators as basic to world understand- 
ing, is carried on as regular classwork. 
The mechanics and_ shipping are 
handled by the Junior Red Cross. 

The annual Junior Red Cross enrol- 
ment campaign is held November 
1-15. In elementary and_ secondary 


schools boys and girls enrol for service 
to others both at home and abroad. 

Among the many Junior Red Cross 
units in Pennsylvania, we have re- 
ceived a report of the work of the 
Glenside-Weldon Junior High School 
unit in Abington Township. The above 
picture shows members of the club 
with its sponsor, Charity Godfrey, 
hard at work completing their activi- 
ties before the end of last school year. 

During the year. the members com- 
pleted twelve knitted squares for an 
afghan; two ABC crib covers, each 
made of 60 embroidered squares; tray 
sets for Christmas, including 100 dec- 
orated match boxes; 117 calendar 
pads for New Year’s Day trays; tray 
ensembles and favors for Easter, in- 
cluding 100 napkins, 100 tray mats, 
and 100 favors; tray sets for the 
fourth of July, including 100 napkins, 
100 tray mats, and 1C0 favors. In 
addition they have made some squares 
for a patchwork quilt. 





Philadelphia Association 
Plans Television Conference 


The Philadelphia Association for 
Education by Radio is planning a 
Television Education Conference for 
April 20-21, 1950. This Television 
Education Conference will be pre- 
sented in conjunction with Schoolmen’s 
Week and the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For further information write to 
Samuel Serota, Radio Station WIP, 
Gimbel Brothers, 35 South 9th Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 
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Geographic School Bulletins 
Resume Publication 


The National Geographic Society, 
Washington 6, D. C., announces that 
it will resume publication of the 
Geographic School Bulletins this fall. 
The 1949-50 volume will begin with 
the October 3 issue. 

The publication is one of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s leading 
educational features. It is, in fact, a 
gift to education by the Society’s 
1,850,000 members. The twenty-five 
cent subscription fee merely covers the 
mailing and handling charges. 


School Improvement 
Superintendents’ Topic 


“Next Steps in the Improvement of 
our Schools” was the theme of the 
27th Annual Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals Conference which met at State 
College, July 26-28. 

Addressing themselves to this par- 
ticular theme, the various speakers 
and panels discussed such topics as: 
How Shall We Meet Our School Build- 
ing Needs? Schoolman and Layman 
Views of School Improvement? Busi- 
ness Looks at Vocational Education, 
New Legislation—Its Bearing on the 
Improvement of Our Schools. 

Somewhat transcending the _ im- 
mediate implication of the theme were 
addresses on Values of the Atomic 
Age in Education and The Five Plagues 
of Democracy. 

Among the speakers were State 





Teacher of the Month 


The Jnstructor magazine chose for 
its September teacher of the month 
Alice B. Rothenberger from West 
Reading. In the September issue of 
the magazine, the life and work of this 
Pennsylvania first-grade teacher are 
described by word and picture. 

On September 20, Miss Rothen- 
berger was honored at a_ broadcast 
made on the platform of the West 
Reading High School. At this time she 
received gifts, the traditional orchid. 
and a subscription to the magazine. 

Subsequent teachers come from 
other parts of the country in other 
types of school situations. Miss Rothen- 
berger was chosen as an example of 
a teacher in an industrial community 
adjacent to a city. 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Francis B. Haas, and several of his 
staff; Howard Blakesee, science editor 
of the Associated Press in New York, 
Abel A. Hanson of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Roy E. Larsen, President of 
Time Inc. in New York, and Cameron 
Ralston, author and lecturer. 

David H. Stewart, PSEA President, 
was represented at the annual dinner 
by A. Clair Moser. The Association 
was praised by several speakers for 
its effective work in connection with 
the passage of constructive legislation 
and congratulated for initiating a tax 
study project which is to be carried 
on over the next year or two. 





Parent-Teacher 
Scholarship Winners 


The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers celebrated its 
50th birthday in October by giving 
more than $12,000 in scholarships to 
students entering elementary teacher 
training in each of the fourteen State 
Teachers Colleges in Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. A. J. Nicely, chairman of this 
golden jubilee project, has announced 
the following as winners of the scholar- 
ships: 

$500 Scholarships—Bloomsburg—- 
Shirley Search, Berwick; California— 
Marian Sanders, Pittsburgh; Cheyney 
—Lois Anne Robins, Erie; Clarion— 


Esther Grollmus. Pittsburgh; East 
Stroudsburg—Joan Schlecht, East 
Mauch Chunk; Edinboro—Janet 


Mitchell, Greenville; Indiana—Anna 
Weyer, Meyersdale; Kutztown—John 


McHugh, Allentown; Lock Haven— 


Edith L. Frantz, Williamsport; Mans- . 


field—Margaret Bennett, Austin, and 
Margaret Fray, Scranton; Millersville 
—Lester J. Hoover, Ephrata; Shippens- 


burg—Patricia Meckley, Altoona; 
Slippery Rock—Theodora  Zachar, 


Lyndora; West 
Byerly, Mortonville. 
$340 Scholarships—Bloomsburg— 
Mildred Mervine, Gordon; California 
-Joan Stewart, Washington; Cheyney 
-Ellen Hammond, Athens; East 
Stroudsburg—Lucille Dougherty. Beth- 


Chester—Virginia 


lehem; Edinboro—Marilyn Hyde, 
Jamestown; Indiana—Ruth Klingen- 
smith, Indiana; Kutztown—Randall 


Moyer, Cressona; Lock Haven—Norma 
Green, Huntingdon; Millersville— 
Dorothy Mae Kipp, Quarryville; Ship- 
pensburg—Louise Clouser, Newport; 
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Pennsylvania FTA students were among those who played a prominent role 
in the Fourth Annual Institute of Organization Leadership this summer at 
the American University in Washington. 

Pictured above are: Front Row, Seated—Elizabeth Flory, Pequea, Pa., 
president, FTA chapter, Stetson University, DeLand, Florida; Earl Russell 
Knorr, Pittsburgh, president, Pennsylvania Future Teachers of America, 
vice president, FTA chapter, State Teachers College, West Chester; Alice 
Flemming, Scottdale, teacher, Scottdale Junior High School, vice president, 


Westmoreland County Teachers. 


Back Row—R. R. Hutcheson, Institute speech instructor, formerly a 
teacher of speech in Blossburg and neighboring school systems; James J. 
Whitacre, Ridgeley, West Virginia, vice president, Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America, president, FTA chapter, Elizabethtown College; 
and E. Roy Klein, Pittsburgh, director of physical education and guidance, 
vice president, county PSEA, president, local PSEA. 


Slippery Rock—Katherine Emanuels, 
Oil City; West Chester—-Eleanor 
Breneman, Lawn, Lebanon County, 
and Mary Ann Schwinger, Lewistown. 


Pennsylvania Educator 
Retires 


Anna L. McCarthy has retired as 
supervising principal of the Mayfield 
schools after having completed fifty- 
one years of teaching and supervision 
of students in these schools. 

When publicly questioned as to her 
success as an American educator, Miss 
McCarthy said: “A teacher needs to 
be well trained for her work and have 
the ambition to be patient and kind 
and interested in the children.” This 
was good educational advice to any 
teacher whether experienced or inex- 
perienced. 

The following little verse of tribute 
contributed by a high school teacher 
under the supervision of Miss Mc- 
Carthy sums up perhaps what many 


a teacher and student would like to say 


to Miss McCarthy: 
“Now that the World has linked 


your name 

With gracious lives and manners 
fine, 

Mayfield can assert her claim, 

And proudly whisper, 

She was MINE.” 


In the conditions of modern life the 
rule is absolute, the race which does 
not value trained intelligence is doomed. 
Not all your heroism, not all your 
social charm, not all your wit, not all 
your victories on land or at sea, can 
move back the finger of fate. Today 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 
science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no 
appeal from the judgment which will 
then be pronounced on the uneducated. 
—ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD, “The 
Aims of Education,” from “Unseen 
Harvests,” by Fuess and Basford 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Convention District 
Business Sessions 


The schedule for the annual con- 
vention district meetings is as follows: 


Central—October 6-7, Lock Haven 

Central-Western—October 20-21, In- 
diana 

Eastern—October 14, Allentown 

Midwestern—October 7, New Castle 

Northeastern—November 18-19, King- 
ston 

Northwestern—October 14, Erie 

Southeastern—April 18-22, Philadel- 
phia 

Southern—October 7, Harrisburg 

Western—October 12-15, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 


Each convention district constitution 
now provides for a business session on 
a delegate basis. This requires con- 
sideration of the following details: 

1. The holding of the business ses- 
sion at such time as delegates 
from each Local Branch can at- 
tend. 

2. The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of 
the business meetings of all com- 
mittees specified in the constitu- 
tion, such as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination to the Executive 
Council of a preferential list of 
delegates to the NEA. Details 
concerning the number of such 
delegates to be nominated ap- 
pear in this article. Inasmuch as 
these nominees for delegateship 
to the NEA must be listed in 
preferential order, it is important 
that each convention district 
president previous to such elec- 
tion arrange for a capable indi- 
vidual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as 
required in elections by the pro- 
portional representation method. 

5. Election of presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 
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Election of Representative to 
Executive Council 


Following the present order of clas- 
sification on the Executive Council, the 
following convention districts should 
this fall at their annual business meet- 
ing elect convention district presidents 
for a term of two years who shall 
serve also as members of the PSEA 
Executive Council beginning at the 
close of the 1949 PSEA convention: 


Central-Western—Classroom teacher 
Midwestern—Classroom teacher 
Northeastern—Classroom teacher 
Northwestern—Administrator 
Southeastern—Classroom teacher 
Western—Classroom teacher 


Due to an unbalance on the Execu- 
tive Council between administrators 
and classroom teachers, the Executive 
Council at its meeting on September 
10 adopted a report of a committee, 
Fred L. Marshall, chairman, with pro- 
posed recommendations as follows: 


1. The Southeastern Convention 
District should repeat the classi- 
fication for the office of president 
at the earliest possible election. 

2. The Central-Western Conven- 
tion District should repeat the 
classification of the office of 
president at the earliest possible 
election. 

3. The Southeastern and the West- 
ern Districts should adopt some 
plan to have the second repre- 
sentative serve co-terminously 
with the office of president and 
be of the opposite classification. 
a. This could be accomplished 

at the next possible election 
having the districts elect the 
proper classification as now 
set up for a term of but one 
year. Those persons to be 
followed by the alternate 
classification on serving the 
regular two-year term. 


NEA Delegates from Convention 
District 

Each convention district also should 
designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1950. The num- 


ber of delegates that should be desig- 


nated is as follows: 


No. of delegates 
to be named to the 
Executive Council ir 
preferential order 


Delegate 


quota on Class- 
Convention present Adminis- room 
District membership trators Teachers 
Géntral 2:2) F5 2. be 310 226 
Central- Western 5 8 8 
Basten | eStore 62% yar! 1 ig! 0 
Midwestern ..... 5 8 8 
Northeastern SF Geet 
Northwestern 3 ] ii 
Southeastern’ '203 3 Do. Wire dS 
Seuthern 9s 02525 2: Si ek vce 
Western 4 3. : 16° 20k "20 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 


gates are: 


1. All delegates to the NEA Con- 
vention must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the current 
year preceding the date of the Con- 
vention. 

2. In no case shall an individual 
who has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a candi- 
date. 


Classroom Committee Member 


In accordance with recommenda- 
tions approved by the Executive Coun- 
cil September 11, 1948, made by the 
Reactivating Classroom Teacher De- 
partment Committee, Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, chairman, members to this 
committee should be elected for a two- 
year term beginning January 1, 1950, 
by the following convention districts 
as follows: 

Central—Secondary teacher 

Central-Western—Elementary 

teacher 

Eastern—Secondary teacher 

Midwestern—Elementary teacher 


Tax Commission 
Meets 


Members of the Executive Council and 
the Legislative Committee met to- 
gether as a Commission on Taxation 
in the Governor’s Room of the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Friday eve- 
ning, September 9, at 8 o’clock. 

The purpose of the meeting, as 
stated by President Stewart, was for ex- 
change of points of view between Jesse 
Burkhead, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Maxwell School of Citizenship, 
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Syracuse University, who is preparing 
a series of articles on taxes for the 
JOURNAL, and members of the Execu- 
tive Council and the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

In addition to the series of articles 
in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Doctor Burkhead is also serving as 
Tax Consultant to the Commission on 
tax problems insofar as they concern 
formulation of an official statement or 
policy by the Association. 

Doctor Burkhead, at the meeting, 
presented in broad outline the topics 
and the treatment which he will give 
them in the current articles that are 
appearing in the JouRNAL. There fol- 
lowed an extensive interchange of 
questions and points of view between 
members of the Commission and Doc- 
tor Burkhead. 

In the November JourNnaL Doctor 
Burkhead will write on the services 
that are secured from the tax dollar. 
This will be followed by a more direct 
treatment of sales and income taxes as 
broad sources of state revenue. The 
purpose of these articles is to inform 
the membership of the problems in- 
volved in developing an equitable and 
adequate tax system for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

It was agreed that Doctor Burkhead 
should be free to express his point of 
view on any issue concerned, but that 
the appearance of such a statement in 
the JoURNAL, unless designated other- 
wise, is his opinion rather than an ex- 
pression of policy of the Association. 


Executive Council 
The 1949 Executive Council of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 


tion met at PSEA Headquarters, Har- 
risburg, Saturday, September 10, 1949 
at 9:35 a.m., with David H. Stewart, 
President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were David 
H. Stewart, Norman C. Brillhart, Paul 
S. Christman, Robert E. Dawson, 
Thomas Francis, Paul H. Grim, David 
R. McClay, George A. McCormick, 
Fred L. Marshall, Warren E. Miller, J. 
Willard Newton, Andrew Petor, Ralph 
B. Sharer, N. Eugene Shoemaker, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, Arthur V. Townsend, 
Lucy A. Valero, C. O. Williams. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, also attended the meeting. 

Francis B. Haas joined the Council 
for luncheon. 


OCTOBER, 1949 


MINUTES OF THE May 14 and Juty 7, 
1949 MEETINGS—On motion of Mr. 
Francis, seconded by Dr. McCormick, 
the minutes were approved as cor- 
rected. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT—Doctor Stew- 
art reported on the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the NEA at the 
conclusion of the Boston Convention. 
He stated that the Pennsylvania Di- 
rectors had carried out the directions 
of the Pennsylvania Delegation by op- 
posing the holding of the 1950 NEA 
Convention at St. Louis. He stated 
that after lengthy discussion the Board 
of Directors re-affirmed its former ac- 
tion to meet in St. Louis in 1950. 

Doctor Stewart expressed apprecia- 
tion for being designated as the repre- 
sentative of the Association at the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession at Berne, Switzerland, and 
referred to articles in the September 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
the Phi Delta Kappan for his reports 
on the conference. 

Doctor Stewart expressed apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Webster and the Com- 
mittee on Local Branches for the very 
fine Local Branch Annual Workshop 
at Chambersburg. 

Doctor Stewart told of his confer- 
ences with Jesse Burkhead, Syracuse 
University, who has been employed as 
Tax Consultant for the PSEA Tax 
Commission, composed of members of 
the Legislative Committee and the 
Executive Council. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Auditor’s report for the year 
ending June 30, 1949, as mailed to 
Council, was given consideration. At 
the request of the Executive Secretary, 
the Auditor reviewed and made sug- 
gestions regarding safeguarding the 
funds of the Association. These items 
were considered under New Business. 

On motion of Mr. Shoemaker, sec- 
onded by Mr. Petor, the Report of 
Audit was received. 

A financial statement from July 1 
to August 31, 1949, showed a balance 
in the Current Fund of $40,549.54. 

On motion of Mr. McClay, seconded 
by Mr. Grim, the report of the Cur- 
rent Fund was received. 

The balance in the Welfare Re- 
serve Fund was reported as $15,062. 

On motion of Mr. Sharer, seconded 
by Mr. Dawson, the report was re- 
ceived. 

Detailed statements were presented 
on the costs of printing the Education 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During October 


1. Conclude Membership Cam- 
paign 

2. Plan American Education 
Week observance, November 
6 to 12. p. 460, NEA Journal, 
September, 1949 


3. Elect delegates and alter- 
nates to Convention District 
and PSEA House of Dele- 
gates 

4. Publicize district convention 
and urge attendance of 
membership 

5. Plan for attendance of full 
Local Branch delegation at 
Local Branch Leaders’ Fall 
Conference 

6. Plan meetings 

a. Local Branch meeting 
b. Hallowe’en party 

7. Post a reminder “Let's All 

Vote November 8” 











Bulletin and the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourNnaL. The Education Bul- 
letin showed a publication cost of 
37.86 cents per subscription year in 
comparison with the subscription rate 
of 25 cents per year. 

The cost of printing PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JourNAL including printer’s 
bills, half-tone cuts, postage, pictures, 
and art service was $47,330.42. Adver- 
tising receipts were $22,782.48, mak- 
ing a net cost of $24,547.94. 

On motion of Mr. Miller, seconded 
by Mr. Brillhart, the reports on pub- 
lications were received. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler, Attorney, 
submitted a report of activities from 
May 9 to September 1, 1949. 

Mr. Adler reported on the request 
of Ward B. Booher for financial as- 
sistance in prosecuting his case regard- 
ing suspension. 

Mr. Adler said that this case was 
one of the establishment of question 
of fact and that no new principle of 
law would be established. 

Following discussion of the re- 
sponsibility of the Association in giv- 
ing financial assistance in cases where 
no new principle of law would be 
established, Mr. Christman moved that 
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a subcommittee of the Executive Coun- 
cil be authorized to put in writing the 
policy of the Association regarding 
legal assistance and further to study 
and determine if a special fund should 
be set up for legal assistance. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Dr. McCormick 
and carried. 


LecisLaTIoN—Doctor Stewart  dis- 
cussed, two phases of federal legisla- 
tion—financial assistance to the states 
and social security. Doctor Stewart, as 
a member of the NEA Legislative 
Commission, will attend a meeting of 
the Commission during the week of 
September 12 in Washington. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES— 


A. Unbalance on the Executive 
Council—Mr. Marshall, Chairman, pre- 
sented a two-page statement including 
charts projecting the representation to 


1955 and submitted the following 
recommendations: 
1. The Southeastern Convention 


District should repeat the classi- 
fication for the office of presi- 
dent at the earliest possible elec- 
tion. * 

2. The Central-Western Convention 
District should repeat the classi- 
fication of the office of president 
at the earliest possible election. 

3. The Southeastern and the West- 
ern districts should adopt some 
plan to have the second repre- 
sentative serve co-terminously 
with the office of president and 
be of the opposite classification. 
a. This could be accomplished 
at the next possible election hav- 
ing the districts elect the proper 
classification as now set up for 
a term of but one year. Those 
persons to be followed by the 
alternate classification on serv- 
ing the regular two-year term. 


Mr. Grim and Mr. Townsend, Presi- 
dents in their respective districts, stated 
they would be glad to put the recom- 
mendations into effect to reach accord 
with the intent of the PSEA Constitu- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Marshall, sec- 
onded by Mr. Grim, the report was ac- 
cepted. 


B. Constitutional Amendments— 
Doctor McCormick, Chairman, stated 
that it was his understanding that the 
Committee should not write any 
amendments for sections of the new 
department on supervision and cur- 
riculum as it was the responsibility of 
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interested groups to petition for the 
establishment of such sections. 

On motion of Doctor Williams, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, the Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments was re- 
quested to consider the question of 
emeritus status or some means by 
which retired teachers could receive 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
at a reduced fee. 

The Executive Secretary read com- 
munications containing properly signed 
amendments to Articles IX and VII of 
the Constitution. On motion of Doctor 
McCormick, seconded by Mr. Brill- 
hart, the Executive Council agreed that 
the signers of the amendment be ad- 
vised that it is the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that these amend- 
ments are inadvisable because of the 
time of the State Convention. 

Doctor McCormick read a properly 
signed amendment to Article XIX of 
the Constitution. Upon motion of Doc- 
tor Williams, seconded by Mr. Mar- 
shall, the Executive Council voted that 
the signers of this amendment be ad- 
vised that it is the sense of this Ex- 
ecutive Council that this amendment, 
if presented, should be revised to re- 
quire “technical phrasing of amend- 
ments” to be drafted by the Constitu- 
tion Committee instead of Headquar- 
ters Staff. 

At 12:20 p.m., DST the Executive 
Council recessed for luncheon and re- 
convened at 2:00 p.m., DST. 


STATE CoNVENTION—Doctor Stewart 
announced that he had selected as a 
theme for the Convention “Meeting 
Modern Needs” and that he is negotiat- 
ing with Harlan Hatcher of Ohio State 
University as a climax speaker on 
Thursday. 

Miss Valero, as chairman of the 
Social Committee, gave a progress re- 
port and indicated that with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, the 
two social functions would be con- 
tinued. 


Loca LeapeRs CONFERENCES—Mr. 
Webster presented the plans for the 
forty-two Local Leaders Conferences 
to be held throughout the State, begin- 
ning September 12 at Warren and con- 
cluding November 22 at Greensburg. 


Stupy oF LocaL Taxes—Mr. Moser 
gave a progress report on this study. 
TEACHER WELFARE—Mr. Moser re- 
ported the effects of S.B. 500 on the 
retirement allowances of the _ bene- 


ficiaries of the PSEA Welfare Fund. 


He indicated that a number of these 
beneficiaries will now receive $100 per 
month because of this recently enacted 
legislation, and that because of such 
increases it was possible to remove 
twenty beneficiaries from the list. 

At 2:30 p.m. DST, Thomas Francis 
withdrew from the meeting. 


CONVENTIONS IN CONVENTION Dis. 
TRICTS—The Council was referred to 
the meetings of convention districts as 
presented on pages 27 and 28 of the 
September JOURNAL. 


PROFESSIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 
PusLicaTions—Eight of the series of 
ten pamphlets prepared by this com- 
mittee were distributed to members of 
the Executive Council. The two remain- 
ing pamphlets are now ready for the 
printer. The Committee will meet on 
October 1 to consider distribution and 
use of these pamphlets. 


REVISED CONSTITUTION, WESTERN 
ConvENTION District—Mr. Newton 
presented a proposed revision of the 
Constitution of the Western Conven- 
tion District. A number of questions 
were asked concerning specific provi- 
sions. 

The Executive Secretary presented 
a statement re conflicts with the PSEA 
Constitution. He pointed out that in 
the proposed Article IV entitled “Pat- 
tern of Organization,” the terminology 
was in conflct with that of the PSEA 
Constitution which provides that the 
Convention District shall be composed 
of Local Branches rather than County 
Education Councils. 

He stated also that if the proposed 
work of the County Education Council 
was to provide an over-all policy for 
Local Branches, this was also in con- 
flict with the PSEA Constitution. 

Following the discussion, Mr. Brill- 
hart moved the adoption of the revised 
constitution subject to rewording by 
the Executive Secretary to bring Article 
IV of the Constitution into agreement 
with the PSEA Constitution. Seconded 
by Mr. Petor. Carried. 


EQUIVALENTS—Mr. Christman who had 
requested discussion on this subject 
agreed that it be passed over until the 
next meeting. 


Rounp TaBLeE On InpustRIAL ARTS 
Epucation—The Executive Secretary 
presented letters from J. Philip Young 
and Kenneth Fisher containing the 
proper petitions for the creation of a 
Round Table on Industrial Arts Edu- 


cation. 
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On motion of Mr. McClay, seconded 
by Mr. Newton, the Executive Council 
authorized the establishment of such a 


Round Table. 


NEA Convention, 1950—Doctor Wil- 
liams who had requested discussion on 
this subject agreed that it be passed 
over until the next meeting. 


PERPETUAL INSURANCE ON _ HEap- 
QUARTERS BUILDING—-A request has 
been received for the cancellation and 
return of one of the perpetual fire in- 
surance policies on PSEA Headquar- 
ters. It was moved by Mr. Brillhart 
and seconded by Mr. Dawson that the 
Executive Council authorize the can- 
cellation and return of the perpetual 
insurance policy and the placing of 
$5,000 of insurance under the best 
available conditions. Carried. 


Access TO BANK Box OF PERMANENT 
FunD—On motion of Mr. Sharer, sec- 
onded by Mr. Townsend, the Executive 
Council authorized joint entry to the 
bank box containing the securities of 
the Permanent Fund, to the Treasurer 
of the Permanent Fund and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


BonDs FOR OFFICERS AND EMPLOYES 
—To insure further the funds of the 
Association, information was presented 
by Doctor Stewart on several types of 
surety bonds. It was moved by Mr. 
Shoemaker and seconded by Mr. Grim 
that a blanket bond to $50,000 be 
secured to the best advantage of the 
Association. Carried. 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION FROM J. W. 
Newton—The_ Executive Secretary 
read the following letter of resigna- 
tion from Mr. Newton: “This is an 
official communication for the informa- 


tion and action of the Executive Coun- * 


cil in their meeting September 10. 


“TI submit hereby my resignation as 
President of the Western Convention 
District and as a member of the 
Executive Council of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 
“This resignation is to be effective 
as of September 16. It is being sub- 
mitted because on and after that 
date I shall no longer be eligible to 
serve in these positions since I will 
no longer be a professional employe 
of a school system in the district or 
in the state.” 


On motion of Mr. Shoemaker, sec- 
onded by Miss Valero, the Executive 
Council accepted with regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. Newton. 


OCTOBER, 1949 


It was moved by Mr. Petor and sec- 
onded by Mr. Marshall that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Western Con- 
vention District recommend to the 
PSEA Executive Council a successor 
of the proper category to Mr. Newton. 
Carried. 


Next MEETING oF CounciL—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, October 22 was set as 
the next meeting of the Executive 
Council. 


APPOINTMENT OF Doctor GRosE— 
Upon motion of Mr. Miller, seconded 
by Mr. Newton, the Executive Coun- 
cil voted that a letter expressing ap- 
preciation and approval be sent to 
Francis B. Haas and to Governor 
James H. Duff in the appointment of 
C. Herman Grose, Erie, as Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction. 


APPRECIATION FOR SERVICES OF NEA 
PRESIDENT—Upon motion of Mr. 
Sharer, seconded by Mr. Shoemaker, 
the Executive Council voted an ex- 
pression of appreciation to Mabel 
Studebaker for her services as Presi- 
dent of the National Association dur- 
ing 1948-49. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:55 p.m., DST 
the Executive Council adjourned.—H. 
E. GaYMAN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday, September 10, 1949, with 
John M. Lumley, chairman, presiding. 


Ro.i CaLtt—Those present were Cath- 
leen M. Champlin; Lee E. Corter; M. 
Isabel Epley; J. Frank Faust; Millard 
L. Gleim; Wm. E. Griffith; John M. 
Lumley, chairman; Ellis W. Roberts; 
Mabel Simmons; G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: John 
Duronio, H. E. Gayman. 

Lewis F. Adler, attorney, and A. C. 
Moser met with the committee. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF JUNE 18, 
1949——Mr. Corter moved, seconded by 
Mr. Griffith, that the minutes of June 
18 be approved. Carried. 


Report to House or DELEGATES— 
Mr. Lumley called the attention of the 
committee to his article on legislation 


in the September JOURNAL and asked 
for suggestions to be included in the 
report to the House of Delegates. The 
committee approved the inclusion of 
accomplishments during the 1949 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and of 
suggested legislation for 1951. The 
committee agreed that legislation re 
the following items should be pre- 
sented to the 1951 Legislature for con- 
sideration: 


Amendment to the sabbatical leave 
law which would provide for a 
minimum salary for the employe 
on leave and permit retirement 
the year following expiration of 
the leave 

Salary increments for 
professional employes 

Teacher tenure rights in merged or 
union districts or joint schools 

Subsidies 

Teacher attendance at professional 
meetings 

School Building Authority 

Salary adjustments in accordance 
with the length of school term 

Credit in the Retirement System for 
service in World War I 


Vocational education 


temporary 


The committee agreed to oppose the 
extension of emergency teaching certif- 
icates. The committee also reaffirmed 
its stand that it support tax legislation, 
State-wide in application, as proposed 
by the General Assembly. 

Mr. Roberts suggested further legis- 
lation to prevent the macing of teach- 
ers. Doctor Faust moved that the com- 
mittee suggest to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee that a resolution on the ques- 
tion of macing be included in its re- 
port at the State Convention. Seconded 
by Miss Champlin. Carried. 

Doctor Faust moved, seconded by 
Mr. Thompson, that the Legislative 
Committee recommend to the Execu- 
tive Council that an exhaustive study 
be made on the subject of larger units 
from the standpoint of improved edu- 
cational opportunities for the children 
of Pennsylvania. Carried. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION—A report was 
given on recent activities in Congress 
on Federal Aid to Education. social 
security, and exemption of retirement 
annuities of retired teachers from in- 
come tax. 

It was moved by Mr. Roberts, 
seconded by Miss Simmons, that a 
communication be sent to Congress- 
man Lesinski, Chairman of the House 
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Committee on Education and Labor, 
urging him to continue to hold meet- 
ings of his committee in order that 
some compromise program of Federal 
Aid to Education be formulated. 
Carried. 


LocaL Tax Stupy—Mr. .Moser re- 
ported to the committee on the study 
of local taxes that is now being made. 
He further reported on the effects of 
the new retirement legislation on those 
retired teachers who are now receiving 
assistance from the Welfare Fund. The 
total increases in retirement annuities 
for these 31 individuals amount to 
$11,901.84 annually. 


MISCELLANEOUS—The committee was 
of the opinion that the field of public 


school subsidies should be investigated- 


prior to the preparation of legislation 
on the subject and suggested that a 
committee be appointed to investigate 
this field. Chairman Lumley appointed 
Doctor Faust, chairman; Mr. Thomp- 
son; Mr. Gleim; and Mr. Corter. 

Mr. Adler discussed with the com- 
mittee the tenure rights of teachers in 
union and merged school districts and 
joint schools. He informed the com- 
mittee that the only court decision con- 
cerning the employment of teachers in 
districts forming joint schools was in 
Susquehanna County where the de- 
cision was in favor of teacher tenure 
rights. He pointed out that no court 
decisions have been handed down in 
either merged or union districts. 

The committee agreed that the chair- 
man should prepare a tentative report 
to the House of Delegates which should 
be mailed to the members of the com- 
mittee prior to the next meeting to be 
held during the week of November 10. 

The committee adjourned at 2:40 
p-m.—A. CLAIR Moser, Acting Secre- 
tary 





Teacher Welfare 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare 
convened at PSEA Headquarters 
August 24. The Committee worked on 
adjustment of welfare allowances be- 
cause of the increase which new re- 
tirement legislation would make on the 
incomes of 31 welfare beneficiaries in 
September, 1949. 

In the absence of Edwin C. Broome, 
chairman, Philadelphia, Walter R. 
Douthett, Darby, presided. The Com- 
mittee considered statistical data re 
welfare beneficiaries, welfare reserve 
fund and budget, and new and con- 
tinued cases. 
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The Teacher and 
School Public Relations 


oT too long ago the work of the 

teacher in our democratic social 
structure was conceived as a certain 
amount of mental and mechanical ac- 
tivity that took place in the classrooms 
of the public schools. Fortunately, that 
opinion has passed into oblivion. 


The School a Social Institution 


We, as public school teachers, must 
recognize the fact that if the public 
schools are to function as democratic 
institutions, we must be trained not 
only in the major disciplines and in 
methodology, but also we must 
thoroughly understand the character 
and purpose of the public school as a 
social institution, the nature of the 
social being, and the functional proc- 
esses in a democratic state. We can 
secure this background of informa- 
tion by participating in socio-economic 
surveys in the community, child-study 
groups, and pursuing courses of in- 
struction pertinent to the functioning 
of the democratic processes. 

In addition to the information ac- 
quired by participating in the above 
mentioned activities, it will be es- 
sential for us to possess an open mind 
in all situations and conditions, a 
flexible personality, a sound sense of 
humor, and express friendliness with 
all types and conditions. These desir- 
able qualities-can be attained by study 
and practice. 

Our relationships with children must 
be of such a nature that will develop 
and maintain the most even possible 
operation of the instructional process. 
Such an operation requires amity, 
confidence, nd respect, instead of 
tension, conflict, and fear. If we de- 


velop and maintain proper relation- 
ships with children, a positive atti- 
tude by children to the school and 
great confidence in us will result. Such 
relationships will also enhance the 
value of the school in the minds of the 
citizens of the community. 


Teacher-Parent Contact 


The relationships that we establish 
with parents must also be of such 
nature that will engender great interest 
and profound confidence in the teach- 
ers and the schools. In order to de- 
velop such a mental concept among 
parents, it will be necessary for us to 
bend every effort to encourage regular 
visitation of the school by the parents, 
so that discussions of various types 
can be held in conferences that are 
unhurried and of sufficient length to 
survey the case or cases properly. 
There are many other techniques 
available for teacher-parent contact, 
but I believe this one will produce the 
best results. 

With respect to teacher-community 
relationships we must place ourselves 
in harmony with community standards 
regardless of whether we approve of 
them. However, if we desire a change 
in community standards, it is our 
responsibility as an organized group 
to educate the community leaders to 
change permitting them to carry the 
load with the rest of the people of the 
community. It also will be essential 
for us to make many social contacts 
in the community, always keeping in 
mind that great tact must be utilized 
so as to avoid the possibility of con- 
flicts. 

We are the most important agents 
in the public relations program of any 
school.—Grorce D. Zepp, Hanover, 
Classroom Teacher and Graduate 
Student at the University of Mary- 
land. 





The secretary presented a report on 
the annual check-up of beneficiaries. 
All beneficiaries, with the exception -of 
one, have returned their question- 
naires.—A. C. Moser, Secretary 





Deans of Women 
Convention 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women will have as its ban- 
quet speaker at its annual convention, 


November 4 and 5, the dean of women 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Althea Kratz Hottel. Doctor Hottel, 
who is president of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, re- 
cently returned from a tour of 22 
countries. 

The central theme of the convention 
will be “A Self-Appraisal of Guidance 
Services for the Purpose of Improving 
Relationships.” Betty McCord, presi- 
dent of the PADW, will preside at the 
convention meetings which will be held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


THESE ARE Your Cuitpren. Gladys G. 
Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and William 
W. Bauer, M.D. 192 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $3.50 

This book should be of interest to anyone 

—teacher or parent—who works with chil- 
dren. It presents a commonsense approach 
to child care, training, and development for 
each age group from the five-year-old to 
adolescence. Dr. Bauer in the preface says, 
“The book sets no dividing line between 
mind and body; the child is recognized as 
an individual entity with many varied and 
sometimes troublesome relationships with 
other similar (but never identical) entities 
in his group.” He says that the three funda- 
mental points of view which lie back of the 
theory and practice of this book are: First, 
an effort has been made to show the in- 
finite variation upon a basic sameness that 
is found in all our children; second, em- 
phasis is placed upon the fact that growth 
is a continuous process; third, the tremen- 
dous influence of a ehild’s first years is 
stressed. There are carefully developed case 
studies which detail the variations of in- 
dividual but reasonably typical children, 
well adjusted and poorly adjusted. Included 
are materials for further investigation—a list 
of books, pamphlets, and films to extend 
and enrich the text. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR SECONDARY ScHoots. C. 
H. Butler and F. L. Wren. 368 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $2.60 

The authors of this book believe that the 
correct means of starting a trigonometry 
book is with the trigonometry of the acute 
angle and the right triangle. The study of 
the general angle is taken up later. They 
have written this text especially for high 
school students. Applications are taken from 
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geology, shop practice, building, and survey- 
ing. There is a chapter on homemade instru- 
ments with application of trigonometric 
principles. Inventory tests and self-tests at 
the ends of the chapters are helpful as 
checks of mastery and as suggestions for 
needed reviews. The appendix gives sug- 
gestions for practical field work with simple 
instruments. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA. 744 pp. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE IN ENGLAND. 840 
pp. Illus. Dudley Miles and R. C. 
Pooley. Scott, Foresman 
In both of these books, literature selected 
is representative of the spirit of the people 
and the times of this country and England. 
Writings from the past show the line of de- 
velopment of the thought and spirit of each 
nation and emphasize the connection be- 
tween the past and present-day problems. 
Contemporary material was chosen because 
it is in the stream of contemporary thought. 
The books provide teaching tools in addi- 
tion to a manual, “Teaching Literature.” 


InpustriAL Arts Desicn. W. H. Varnum. 
248 pp. Illus. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. 

This textbook is a practical guide for 
designing in wood, clay, and base and 
precious metals. It is intended for individual 
student use in the high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges and as a reference 
book for elementary school teachers. Chap- 
ters 1-5 deal with the elementary problems 
confronting the designer as he begins the 
first steps on his working drawing. Chapters 
6-8 show the methods by which he may ex- 
press his individuality through contour or 
outline enrichment, while chapters 9-17 ex- 
plain the treatment of the most difficult form 
of decoration, that of surface enrichment. 
The book is noteworthy for the splendid 


‘ quality of paper used and the clear and 


legible type. 


THE PusBLic AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 320 pp. NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6 D-Ge 

This 1949 yearbook indicates how ll 
individuals and groups working for the ele- 
mentary schools may cooperate in improving 
the school’s public relations. It emphasizes 
the part played by the elementary school 
principal. It analyzes and discusses the pub- 
lic relations program from the point of view 
of the principal, the children, the teachers, 
parents, the community agencies, the pub- 
lic, the curriculum, and the administration. 


Wer SpeLt AND Write. E. E. Lewis, Elizabeth 
B. Lewis, and H. L. Shibler. Grades 7 
and 8. McCormick-Mathers. $0.40 each 

These two books complete the series for 
grades one through eight. They are based 


on the words children actually use in their 
writings and the grade in which they write 
them as determined by the Rinsland Study. 
The authors have organized the illustrated 
lessons and activities into five uniform sec- 
tions, one for each day of the week. 

S. E. Daw and 
Illus. 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 
Vivian W. Lundberg. 284 pp. 
Beckley-Cardy. $1.48 

A fourth-grade social studies text which 
stresses living together in the expanded 
community. An introduction to the various 


regions of our country is utilized to show 
how man is affected by his environment and 
the interdependence of the various regions. 





Pre-primer—Grade 3 
Grades 4-8 
COMPANION BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY S C | t N C t 
SOUND 





WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS P 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


Illustrated science books that 
consistently develop readi- 
ness for new problems, new 
meanings. Companion Books 
lead into wider phases of 
science — make the teacher’s 
work more efficient. 
Write for further information 





TEACHERS’ 
MANUALS 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 


SYRACUSE, N. 





Represented by 
W. H. BIE, P. W. SYMONDS, T. K. ELLIS 
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First-YEAR Frencu. Revised Edition. Kath- 
ryn L. O’Brien and Marie S. LaFrance. 
530 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.60 

“First-Year French,” Revised Edition, 
maintains the adjustability of the original 
text to varying conditions. The minimum 
essentials are contained within the first 
thirty lessons which even a very slow or 
very young class is able to finish. An average 
class finishes thirty-five and a fast-moving 
class can finish all forty. The reading 
plateaus may be omitted with no impair- 
ment of the wholeness of the text; or, if 
the teacher wishes, other reading materials 
may be substituted for them. The book is 
enriched by an album of phonograph re- 
cordings of much of the material in the 
first half of the book. The records may also 
be obtained from Ginn & Company. 


TEXTBOOKS IN EpucaTion. 152 pp. American 
Textbook Publishers, One Madison 
Ave., NYC. $2 

The subtitle of the book explains its con- 

tents: “A report from the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute to its member- 
ship, its friends, and any others whose in- 
terest in the development of the educational 
system in the United States goes beyond a 
mere passing fancy.” The book attempts to 
tell why textbook publishers look on their 
work as a mission and gives a short history 
of the textbook industry in America with 
facts and figures. Included also is a sketch 
of the variety Of procedures used throughout 
our country in the selection and purchase of 
textbooks. 


Heaven’s ANSWER and Other Poems. Amos 
P. Geib, Manheim, Route 4, Pennsyl- 
vania 

These poems by a school teacher poet 
will be read with pleasure by those who 
enjoy this form of writing. Topics of the 
poems are varied, but we quote with 
pleasure “To A Plant”: 


“Steadfast plant a-standing there, 

In scorching heat and drenching rain, 
No matter what the fate you bear, 

Just why is it you ne’er complain?” 


“Where I am placed I am content, 
To grow by law of blade and ear; 
I make the best of what is sent 
From God’s abundant, loving care. 


“Blackest night may cover me, 

Yet I can tell there will be dawn 
When I awake to robins’ glee 

In the lilacs on ‘the lawn. 


“I smile upon the welcome sun; 
I drink in showers and dew; 

And when life’s little day is done, 
I'll prove a blessing, just like you.” 


JOHN FAITHFUL, SCHOOLMAsTER. C. E. Birch. 
200 pp. The Exposition Press, 154 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. $3 

A book of fiction built around a_half- 
century of teaching entitled “John Faithful, 

Schoolmaster.” The author is C. E. Birch, 

former superintendent of Kansas schools. 

An autobiographical account of his teach- 

ing career is a realistic, inside picture of 

the teaching profession. The story starts 
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The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 


Enlarged Edition 
by 
PATTON and YOUNG 


These arithmetic texts are favorites because of their 
developments; 
systematic drill proportional to difficulty; their devel- 
opment of reasoning power; and their meaningful mo- 


easier-to-comprehend process 


tivation. 


Now they are better than ever, with a wealth of 
additional drill material, cleverly keyed with the text. 


Teachers who use the Iroquois New Standard Arith- 
metics testify that there are none better—and none 


as good! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
Atlanta 


New York Chicago 
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than Ever! 


with the crucial and formative years and 
gives the growth of educational ideals by 
depicting the evolution of John Faithful. 


Basic Composition. Book I. Philip Burn- 
ham. 464 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman 

The basic language skills which comprise 
this book are organized into 30 units, each 
one composed of sections on grammar, im- 
proving sentences, punctuation, spelling, 
and usage. In each unit after the first, a 
composition section serves as the culmina- 
tion of the preceding work, thereby showing 
students the practical value of English 
fundamentals. Part 1 establishes seven basic 
composition patterns; Part 2 gives students 
an opportunity to make use of these basic 
patterns in practical situations. 


Books Received 


Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
106 Success Oprortunitirs. An Explora- 
tion in the World of Work. Arco Edi- 
torial Board. $2.50 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass: 
EIGHTEEN TO Eicuty. Adjustment Prob- 
lems of Adults. L. D. Crow and Alice 
Crow. $3 


Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C.: 


Tue Atiantic Pact. Halford L. Hoskins. 
$2.50 
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. This Full-Color Wall Display 


“FAMOUS FESTIVALS OF AMERICA” 


Now used in thousands of schools 


You can order Greyhound’s latest 
attractive wall display in time for 
this term’s classes! Lithographed in 
full color, and measuring over eight 
feet in length, it depicts famous pag- 
eants and festivals across the nation. 
It can be thumb-tacked to the wall, 
full width, or in sections. With it 
come four lesson topics, describing 
scores of American regional cele- 
brations, their origin, their signifi- 
cance, their educational value. 

Greyhound’s full-color litho- 





~e 


graphed wall displays are among 
the most popular and useful teach- 
ing aids ever produced—and nearly 
300,000 of them have been pro- 
vided at the requests of teachers and 
librarians throughout America. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics thoroughly interesting to 
you and your classes .. . and you'll 
also find Greyhound the best and 
most economical way to reach all of 
these great and gay events. Just 
mail the coupon. 


GREYHOUND 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon today for your FREE copy of the 
latest Greyhound Wall Display “Famous Festivals,” 
and 4 lesson topics. (Only one display to a class- 
room, please.) Send coupon to Greyhound Infor- 
mation Center, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 


NMAMNBK6. cctécccrdcceiddhahbewedenedhenkndaaseda 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 












National Education Association 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


from the 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 


The above publications may be secured 
National Education Association 


Dec: 


EpucaTION IN Lay Macazines. March 
1, 1949. Research Division. $0.50 

Pupits’ Day 1n Court. Review of 1948. 
Research Division 

THE ScHoot TEACHER’s Day IN Court. 
Review of 1948. Research Division 

THe Status OF RELIcIous EDUCATION IN 
THE Pusiic ScHoo.s. Research Division. 
$0.25 

TEACHING UNITED NATIONS. 

Report. Committee on 

Relations. $1 


A Pictorial 
International 


U. S. Government 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY 
Acency, 1948. $0.25 


EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS IN ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Statistics OF City ScHoot Systems, 
1945-46. $0.20 


CitizENsHIP. Know It, Cherish It, Live It. 
Department of Justice 

OccuPATIONAL OuTLOOK HanpsBook. Em- 
ployment Information on . Major Oc- 


cupations for Use in Guidance. Depart- 
ment of Labor. $1.75 

Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of 
Education 

EpucaTIon IN Botivia. R. H. Nelson. $0.25 

EVALUATING AND REPORTING STUDENT 
Procress IN Business Epucation. C. 
W. Humphrey and Marion M. Lamb. 
$0.10 

GumpANceE WorKERS’ PREPARATION. A 
Directory of the Guidance Offerings of 
Colleges and Universities. C. P. Froeh- 
lich and Helen E. Spivey 

HicH ScHoo.: WHat’s IN IT FOR ME? 

Science TEACHING IN RURAL AND SMALL 
Town Scuoots. G. O. Blough and Paul 
E. Blackwood. $0.20 

Sratistics oF Pusiic HicH ScHoots, 
1945-46. $0.25 

Wirth Liperty ANp Justice For ALL. Edna 
McGuire. $0.25 

These publications may be secured from 


YOUR CLASSROOM SEATING — 
help 61 hindrance t pupils 2 
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For better health and better study 
—American Universal Desk No. 434 


Both desk and seat of No. 434 are adjustable to varying 
heights . . . top usable in level er 10° slope positions 
. . . deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail to 
fit each occupant .. . chair swivels 45° either way... 
built for long service, streamlined for beauty. 


American Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. e 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Stadium, Theatre, Church, 


Transportation Seating and Folding Chairs 


Branch Offices and Distributors.in Principal Cities 





P.. progress in studies 
frequently stems from obsolete 


classroom seating. If the pupil 
is uncomfortable, has to strain 
to see... his work and health 
suffer ...a lifelong handicap 
may result. 

To meet these problems, the 
American Universal Desk was 
developed. This modern, thor- 
oughly scientific desk helps chil- 
dren to acquire healthy, balanced 
posture... conserve eyesight... 
and get more out of studies. No 
child should be denied these ad- 
vantages. Write today for details 
on how to modernize your school 
with American Universal Desks. 


Envoy Desk No. 362 











the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D...€, 


UNESCO 
CHILDREN, War’s_ VICTIMS. 
tion of the Handicapped 
It’s Yours For THE Givinc. A Guide for 
Action in International Educational Re- 
construction. Margretta Stroup Austin 


The Educa- 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 
NEWSLETTER. Jan.-Feb., 1949 
Universities IN NEeEp. Publication No. 
217 


The above publications may be secured 
from the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 19, 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 


DiscrpLine. J. L. Hymes, Jr. UNDERSTAND- 
ING CHILDREN’S BEHAvior. Fritz Redl. 
UNDERSTANDING Younc CHILDREN. 
Dorothy W. Baruch. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 


Miscellaneous 


Buitpinc FoR Peace. The Story of the 
First Four Years of the United Nations, 
1945-1949. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
$0.25 

AcciveNT Facts. 1949 Edition. National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, II. 

ANNOTATED List OF BooKs FOR SUPPLE- 
MENTARY ReEApING. Kindergarten-Grade 
9. 1949-50 Edition. Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman St., New York 7, 
Ni YY. 

BIENNIAL Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the two-year 
period ending May 31, 1948. Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


OKLAHOMA Baptist UNIveRSITY Quar- 
TERLY BULLETIN. June, 1949. The 
Colonial Schoolmaster. Everett W. 


Thornton. Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HIGHWAY SAFETY 
ProcraM Kir. Pedestrian Safety, Child 
Safety, and Driver Training. Governor 
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Duff's Highway Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee 

PuzzLes, GAMES, AND Ruppies for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Young America Maga- 
zines, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. $0.25 

Rapio—THE CLAssroom’s Newest TEACH- 
inc Toot. Suggestions for using an im- 
portant new teaching technique of 
proven effectiveness in your school to- 
day. Educational Products Division, 
Freed Radio Corporation, 200 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Ten Years Arter. Ten Years of Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations. Ben M. 
Cherrington. Social Science Founda- 
tion, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS ON 
Wortp AFFAIRS FOR TEACHERS. Com- 
piled by Leonard S. Kenworthy. Inter- 
national House, 500 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. $1 

FREEDOM’s CHARTER. The Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights. O. F. Nolde. 
Report ON THE UN. T. J. Hamilton 
and Vera M. Dean. Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.35 each 

GuIwE FOR PLANNING ScHOOL PLaAnts. W. 
D. McClurkin, Secretary, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. $1.25 

LEADING AMERICAN STATESMEN TO 1865. 
John P. Dix. $0.75. THE Stupy or His- 
TORY; with Helpful Suggestions for the 
Beginner. Richard H. Bauer. $0.45. Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Co., 809-811 N. 19th 
St., Philadelphia 30 

Liserty: A PatH To 1Ts Recovery. F. A. 
Harper. The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, NYC. 
$1 

Stortes TO TELL TO CHILDREN. A selected 
list for use by libraries, schools, clubs, 
and radio with a special listing of 
stories and poems for holiday and music 
programs. Sixth Edition. Boys and 
Girls Department, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13. $1 

ViraL ANNIVERSARIES FOR 1949. Will 
Schoyer & Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh 
19 

LINCOLN AND GetryssurG. Robert Forten- 
baugh, Gettysburg College. 56 pp. The 
Bookmart, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
$0.65 

A brief description of the background 

and events revolving around November 18 
and 19, 1863. The book is divided into two 
parts: the first is a running account of the 
story of Lincoln’s memorable visit to Gettys- 
burg; the second is a collection of docu- 
ments illustrating the story. 

GATEWAY TO CITIZENSHIP. Revised. Carl 
B. Hyatt. 256 pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. $0.75 

The revision of this book, first published 

in 1943, is prepared to meet the continued 
demand for material that might be helpful 
in the preparation of “I Am an American 
Day” or other patriotic programs. Its con- 
tents will assist members of the Bench and 
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Bar, civil and educational authorities, and 
patriotic organizations in their efforts to 
dignify and emphasize the significance of 
citizenship. It will also give all American 
citizens a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their great heritage. 


You can’t dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and 
forge one for yourself —FROUDE 


We are slow to believe that which 
if believed would hurt our feelings.— 
OviD 


Nid 
— 


At a CaTAsaugua CoMMUNITY TEs- 
TIMONIAL DINNER, three retiring teach- 
ers were honored in June. Close to 300 
people attended and represented a cross 
section of the entire community. Each 
retiring teacher was given the “Golden 
Deed” Exchange Club Award and ‘a 
$50 bill. Eugene P. Bertin of the 
PSEA Staff spoke at the dinner. 





We Sell Pay Checks 





{ PAY To Twe onosA oF 
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AL INSURANCE COMPANY 
__ Miss Pennsylvania Teacher 
-- One Hundred and no/ 100 


~ Anytime _ 1949 a 





Money for future delivery is our business. 


When you insure your school salary with the WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL, you know that the company will 
send you a “substitute” pay check when your salary 
stops, as a result of an accident or illness. 


Many of you are familiar with the WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL claim draft. You know how valuable it is 
in paying for the mounting pile of bills which ac- 


company a disability. 


If you do not have the comforting feeling of SECURITY 
that WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP (Health— 
Accident—Hospitalization) Insurance provides, we sug- 


gest you write to: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices, Evanston, Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES— 


413 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


602 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 























THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


~ A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-6 


Jones e Maloney e Morgan e Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory 
activities — games and stunts that motivate good health 
practices and insure a functional health program. 


Pupil Motivation 


Cousider These Features‘ Positive Mental Health 
Health Activities 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


DALLAS 1 














Tressler is out in front! 


OVER 13,000,000 COPIES OF THE TRESSLER 
SERIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


Tressler texts train students to read and listen thoughtfully, 
to reason clearly, to speak and write effectively. 


Tressler organization separates language activities from the 
handbook of reference and drill. 


Tressler practice books, manuals, and answer books supple- 
ment the texts for a sound classroom program. 


Tressler and Shelmadine 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fourth Edition, Grades 7-9 


J. C. Tressler 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fourth Edition, Courses 1-4, Grades 9-12 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York 14 
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Contest Corner 


| “Peace, With Honor” 


During the 1949-50 school year a 
$1,000 cash prize will be won by some 
high school student in the United 
States for writing the best essay, not 
exceeding 1,000 words, on the subject 
of “Peace, With Honor, for America.” 
The rules of the contest which is 
sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars may be 
obtained by writing to National Head- 
quarters, Ladies Auxiliary, at 406 
West 34th Street, Kansas City 2, Mis- 
souri. 


School Press Project on TB Control 
A School Press Project, which is a 


means of promoting both health edu- 
cation and good journalism among the 


| younger generation, is being sponsored 


for the 13th consecutive year by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, its 


_ affiliates, and the Columbia Scholastic 


| Press 


Association. In Pennsylvania 
the project is under the direction of 
the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadel- 
phia 7. 

The principal aim is to increase the 
understanding of young people of the 
tuberculosis problem in their com- 
munities through staff prepared arti- 
cles, cartoons, and editorials. Subjects 
for 1949 are: Our Community Pro- 


| gram for Tuberculosis Control and 


How We Can Help Prevent Tuber- 


culosis. 
Participation is school 
papers of elementary, 


senior high schools, whether or not 


open to 
junior, and 


| they are affiliated with the Columbia 


| Scholastic 


Association. Both 
public and private schools may sub- 
mit entries. 


Press 


Four Pennsylvania high schools re- 
ceived certificate awards in the na- 
tional judging for the 12th Annual 
School Press Project, Tech Tribune— 
Technical H. S., Bethlehem; Oliver 
News—Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh; N C 
Hi Times—New Cumberland High 
School; The Academy Star-—Academy 
H. S., Erie. 
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THE SHENANDOAH TEACHERS As- 
SOCIATION presented to retiring mem- 
bers a gift of $100 in the spring. The 
retiring teachers were honored at a 
banquet organized and sponsored by 


NOTES AND 
. NEWS 











re J. W. Cooper High School teachers, 

red and the retiring grade school teachers 

om: were honored at a similar banquet or- 

“ J. Wittarp NeEwrTon, past Presi- Marcus W. Davies of Frederick- ganized and sponsored by grade 

a dent of the PSEA who has been serv- town has been appointed supervising school teachers. Agnes Campbell is 

: ing as assistant principal and guidance principal of Coraopolis schools. president of the PSEA Local Branch. 

te director of Tarentum High School, re- ,; 

be signed in September to accept a posi- | | 

ad- tion on the faculty of a high school in | New a telab4el ats in Teaching 

106 Washington County, Maryland. : ey : 

lis- Levit Grpert, President of the Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful t 
PSEA in 1941, has been named 
general supervisor of practice teach- 

oI ing and of curriculum study in the 

3 San Jose, California, school system. 

ly. | Upon return from war service, Doctor ; 

20 Gilbert served as president of the State / 

me Teachers College, Shippensburg, for 

nae | several years. He had been superin- 

a tendent of schools in Altoona prior to 

are enlisting in the Army. 

iz Horace A. HitpretH, former Gov- 

of ernor of Maine, is the new president | 

me of Bucknell University. The presidency 

1 has been vacant since the resignation 
of Herbert L. Spencer on July 1. 

he THE HonoraBte D. Raymonp Sot- These are HUMANETTES—a combination of people and ‘‘pin-ups” ' 


LENBERGER, member of the State House 
| of Representatives and former prin- 
. | cipal of Williamsburg High School, is 
‘tl [| now serving as dean of men at Juniata Halloween Humanettes 
| College. 

SARAH C. TEsH has become prin- 
cipal of the. Bellefield, Morse, and 


Classroom fun for everyone. Easy-to-do directions below: 













er a ‘ z Divide class into several Humanette 
Irwin Girls Vocational High Schools. groups. Each devises own stunts to 
She succeeds Harriet W. Morgan who ; entertain the other groups. 
ol | resigned this summer. aN Ever make a Let teembeendndieivelees Gowen 
. —_ et laughter be the judge. Grou 
nd CiarKk R. McCLeLLanp, who retired Humanette? wld maghdiadacwen 
i : 8, S. 
aa recently as dean of instruction from It’s easy! ; P 
a n 
yi : the State Teachers College, Kutztown, + iuadass Cortes. Sea avin eahaillede oo are 3 _ — “oy using 
) i . peerage, a a dati umanettes for this day of fun: 
is now a member of the faculty of skeleton, man-in-moon, etc.—on paper. y 
~~ Moravian College on a part-time basis. Cut out. Dress with crepe paper or real Dramatize a folk song. For example— ‘Old 
| WituiamM S. HorrMan, who was re- togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew. MacDonald Had a Farm’’—let witch sing while other 
: , : Lips imal, maki . 
re- — tired earlier this year as dean of ad- 2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high iri eae eee making appro 
: : ° priate noises, e: . 
la- & issi . : as cast—long enough for heads to go thru. 
a missions and registrar at Pennsylvania sn 8 into pie Give a style show to “A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
- i State College, has been named admin- 2. Fi Sgue tes sy Serene rrr Melody.’” Have commentator discuss style of witch’s 
istrative consultant to Lycoming Col- | 4, Thencut armslits \ ann © 7 broom, cat’s whisker length, skeleton’s hat, etc. 
“11: ° : J | % P 
er lege, Williamsport, to serve during where they belong. Y ad ne Do a musical pantomime. HUMANETTES synchronize 
October, November, and December. (Heed 2 peso cpr li lip movements to background vocals of phonograph 
oh j epee See are or singing group, but make no sound. 
5 Henry Toy, Jr., du Pont Company non-synchronized, |) 
ny executive and founder of the Council | comical effect.) (4) <= * We hope the foregoing is Py pe to you 
for Delaware Education, has been ap- 5. Cast pops heads and arms through slits yond e eras hoe 
f ; ~~ rigley’'s Spea b : 
pointed executive director of the new | —and the show is on. ad 








National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, Roy E. Larsen, presi- 
dent of Time, Inc., and chairman of 
the commission, has announced. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing enjoyment. 
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“GOURS ... for 
the arthing” 


This column offers a number of items you 
may wish to order for use in your classroom. 
Use coupons in the advertisements or use 
the one coupon below for several items. 


1. “Famous Festivals of America” wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 Feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
color photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief _his- 
torical background on each. Includes 


* 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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lesson topics with details on many 
other festivals and pageants in all parts 
of the country. One to a teacher (Grey- 
hound Lines) 


10. BETTER HEALTH THROUGH BET- 
TER EATING HABITS—New classroom 
aids for teaching good nutrition at 
various grade levels are described in 
an illustrated leaflet. Developed by 
specialists in nutrition and education, 
these supplementary materials stress all 


food groups, in their proper _inter- 
relationship. They are available to 
teachers without charge on request. 


(Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ 
National Federation) 


11. “On the Railroad.” An informative 21- 
page booklet on modern American rail- 
roading. Contains photographs. Other 
illustrations in full color. Recommended 
for grade school reading rooms and 
libraries. One to a teacher. Not avail- 
able in classroom lots. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


12. “Questionario Game” is not an_ in- 
telligence test, but a game with an edu- 
cational motive. It is divided into nine 
groups, according to ages, with 50 ques- 
tions for each age group. Correct 
answers are given on the reverse side of 
each question page. (F. E. Compton & 
Company) 


13. “Encyclopaedia Britannica Films” new 
44-page catalog describing 322 films 
and containing several area correlations 
for their use in the school curriculum 
is now ready. (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) 


14. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a catalog of the materials plan- 
ned to meet in a practical way the 
needs of the academic teachers, the 
specialist and the administrator. (Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc.) 


15. Basic Outline of nutrition education 
program is a descriptive leaflet telling 
about four evaluation devices offered 
for a study of school lunch programs. 
The charts cover 1) Physical Plant and 
Equipment. 2) Management and Per- 
sonnel. 3) Food Service and Meals. 4) 
Educational Value (General Mills, Inc.) 


16. Time telling is a Teaching Unit on the 
development of the watch. It is as 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


| I | ie: OR A arog a 


I he ce ese ivs scott tort een ete ec aan 
Addvest cs: ciicecccsecce oS ae 
SuyOCr URMOUE «. 0. acess cgssoosssteee Grade............ 
NametGh Senor (iii Eas cecee 
2 ESTEE IS, ESSE a RSC I ocean rIOR 
Enrollment: BoyS.........::5:::+-+ GIB cchisscce 


fascinating to the teacher as to any 
youngster from the sixth grade up. 
Gives the story of Time with philo- 
sophical, sociological, scientific and his- 
toric viewpoints. Shows pictorially the 
mechanics of a watch and how it works. 
Lends itself to a wide variety of as- 
signments. Unit includes Teachers’ 
Manual, Wall Chart and student fold- 
ers. (Hamilton-Watch Company) 


Wittiam P. MILLER, teacher at 
Scott High School, North Braddock, 
for 11 years, has been named principal 
of Sewickley Township, Westmore- 
land County, High School. 
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lempera 


3 DIFFERENT EFFECTS 
ALL FROM ONE TUBE 


H H 


ARTISTA 


PAINT 


New, fascinating, inexpensive Flexola, 
used as it comes from the tube, produces 
the depth of tone, body and modeling 
quality of oil—without tedious prepara- 
tion. Add soapy water, Flexola is like 
tempera. With more moisture it becomes 
a water color. 

Permanent. Non-toxic. Quick-drying. 
No cracking or flaking. Single tubes or sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


ANNOUNCES 


11 SIGNIFICANT 


NEW FILMS! 


Opening its... and your 
Greatest School Year 





Washington 
Irving 


eee 





Benjamin 
Franklin 








" PRERS as dimes 


Thomas 
Jefferson 


ee 











Produced in col- 
laboration with 
Carl Van Doren 
and four other 
leading author- 
ities: Leon How- 
ard, Howard M. 
Jones, Julian P. 
Boyd and Rob- 
ert E. Spiller. 





Henry 
Wadsworth 
Longfellow 


James 
Fenimore 
Cooper 

















SIX MORE NEW FILMS 


Living Forest Series 
In Full Color 


® The Forest Grows 
® The Forest Produces 
© Forest Conservation 


AND 


A Visit with Cowboys 
Care of the Skin 
Save Those Teeth 


Write now for prints 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Necrology 


Witton W. BLANcKE, former head of 
the department of foreign languages 
of the South Philadelphia Boys’ 
High School, February 12 

IRENE MILLER, teacher for 47 years in 
the Reading district, June 27 

Oca E. SoOLBERG, teacher of German 
and French in Wilkinsburg and 
Allegheny High Schools, June 


WituiaM E. Cop.ey, teacher in Scott- | 


dale High School, July 7 


CLARENCE L. Gruss, teacher in the 
schools of Perry and Dauphin Coun- 
ties, July 28 

Mrs. GERTRUDE LEIDIGH, retired Cum- 
berland County school teacher, July 
27 

EpitH F. MENDEL, retired Manchester 
grade school teacher, July 

Marie Kean, retired principal of the 
Penn Elementary School, Philadel- 
phia, August 1 

Mrs. Minnie O. Barnes, Pittsburgh 
public school teacher, July 23 

Mrs. MARGUERITE 
teacher at the Calder school, Harris- 
burg, July 20 

Mrs. Cornetius J. WALTER, 
school teacher who has been serving 
as a substitute in Upper Darby 
schools, July 4 

HELEN Rapp, teacher in the Philadel- 
phia school system for 40 years, 
August 20 

Dorotuy JEAN FIRE, music teacher in 
the Pittsburgh schools for 25 years, 
August 19 

Mrs. HELEN S. BLYTHE, teacher of 
economics and commercial subjects 
at Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, August 12 

Eva CAMPBELL, retired Schenley High 
School teacher, Pittsburgh, August 
7 

Joun S. Furniss, teacher of commer- 
cial subjects at Abington High 
School for more than 25 years, 
August 14 

GEORGE EvaNcHo, teacher of mathe- 
matics in the DuBois Senior High 
School, August 10 

Mrs. Jane H. Sarver, Pittsburgh, 
former teacher at Pine Creek school, 
August 26 

Jacop I. BaucHEerR, former superin- 
tendent of Derry Township schools, 
August 25 





SHANTON, former | 


retired 








EXPENSES 


NEVER 
STOP 


oe i. 
Your Income May! 


When sickness or _ accidents 
strike, your income stops... it’s 
too late to protect your salary 
or your savings! Expenses never 
stop ... bills keep coming. That’s 
why you need TPU’s Income 
Protection NOW! Then, generous 
benefit checks are right on hand 
to help you pay doctor bills, 
medicine or the hospital. 


There’s no better time than 
now to join TPU. Write today 
and we’ll show you how little 
a TPU Certificate costs ... we'll 
tell you, too, how well it pro- 
tects. 


Just mail this coupon ... 
there’s no obligation to join. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete de- 
tails about TPU Income Protec- 
tion. 
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Laura E. NIEBAUM, home economics 
teacher at Carrick High School, 
Pittsburgh, August 22 

BENJAMIN MISHELOFF, teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools, August 
29 

EVELYN SPINDLER, teacher in the Car- 
rick High School, Pittsburgh, 
August 28 

MarcaketT S. KELso, former principal 
of Midway school, Washington 
County, September 3 

A. Harotp Fuck, school principal 
and teacher in Philadelphia for more 
than 20 years, August 31 





Calendar 


October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 7—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Harrisburg 

October 7-8—Tri-State Business Edu- 
cation Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, ‘Pittsburgh 

October 12-15—Western Convention 
District, and Western Pennsyl- 


October 14—FEastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 14—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17-24—United Nations Week 

October 17-24—Pennsylvania Week 

October 20-21—-Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 20-22—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Participation in School Govern- 
ment, Coatesville 

November 4-5—Annual Convention, 
Pa. Association of Deans of 
Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 

November 
Press 


4-5—Pennsylvania School 
Association, Williamsport 
November 6-12—American Education 
Week 
November 18-19—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Kingston 
November 18-19—Pennsylvania Sym- 
posium in Music Education, State 
Teachers College, Indiana 
November 24-26—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Buffalo 
November 25-26—Annual Conference, 
National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 


December 1-3—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Harris- 
burg 

December 3—Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

December 8-10—28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Hotel Penn-Harris, 
Harrisburg 

December 27-29—Annual Convention, 


PSEA, Harrisburg 


1950 


February 2-3—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 25-March 2—American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 18-23—Music Educators Na- 
tional Biennial Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

April 18-22—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League State Contests 

May 7-13—National Music Week 

July 2-7—88th Annual Meeting, Na- 


tional Education Association, St. 








vania Education Conference 


land, Ohio 


Louis, Mo. 








Emphasize the Fundamentals 


The NEw INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES are en- 
joyable courses that develop effective language 
expression. Sentence sense is stressed in conjunc- 
tion with the study of grammar fundamentals. 
(Grades 2-6) 

The WE SPELL AND WRITE books are based on the 
words children actually use in their writings and 
the grade in which they write them—a complete 
spelling course correlated with a supplementary 
writing program, (Grades 1-8) 

The GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC series contri- 
butes to the development of arithmetic facts, skills, 
and understanding through practical real-life ac- 
tivities and meaningful reading problems. (Grades 
1-8) 

PuzzLe Paces direct the happy, everyday experi- 
ences of children into learning activities and in- 
sure their development of word analysis, reading 
skills, number concepts, creative ability, and mus- 
cular coordination. (Grades 1 and 2) 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
QD) rv rxisiise COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD *§ KEKE 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate de. 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar © Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 22 
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